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The Wedding Garment. 


REVENGE, whenopportunity permits the full in- 
dulgence of its energies, in man become ferocity, 
in women, malignity. The former, courage may 
overcome, patience support, or submission subdue 
bugdeath only can relieve us from the virulence of 
the latter. Relieve us didI say? No, the breath 
of that baneful passion settles like a black mist 
upon the grave of its victim, and blaststhe few flow- 
ers that may attemptto flourish around it. That 
person is brave, who can conscientiously say, that 
he fears the resentment of no man—but he is a fool 
who dares that ofa woman. LIonly know of three 
cases in which it may be any thing short of madness 
to tempt alady’s vengeance: when you find your- 
self in the last stage ofconsumption ; after you have 
been condemned ; or are about to be expatriated 
either at your own or your country’s expense—and, 
that am over cautious, any who will take the 
trouble to read the following narrative will be ready 
to confess. 

Beauty ! thou art a dangerous, but a bright man- 
tle—there is a fire too in thy brightness; for some- 
times, like the shirt of Dejanira, thou art fatal to the 
wearer—sometimes like a flower that is withered 
up by the sun, destructive to the gazer! Of this 
quality, so important for good or for evil, Ann 
Wilkins had almost more than a mortal’s share. 
She was the daughter of low, almost vagabond 
parents; ofher father, she knew little—he disap- 
peared when she attained her tenth year, over- 
whelmed, no doubt, in some of those gullies of filth 
and wretchedness that perforate the heart of this 
metropolis—he was heard of no more. Her mother 
was a practical political economist; she, in the 
neighborhood of Paddington, verified one of its 
principal dogmas—the turning into the utmost profit 
the residuum, the caput mortuum of the raw material, 
she gained her livelihood by sifting cinders—a dirty, 
but certainly an honorable employ—and, thanks to 
the carelessness of our metropolitan menials, not 
altogether unprofitable—as manya silver spoon and 
fork rewarded Mrs. Wilkins’s inquisitorial re- 
searches. ‘Till Ann was fourteen, she shook her 
elbows on the dusty field, in union with her mother, 
and looking at them, I assure the reader, that she 
did it with more grace than ever was possessed by 
the Marquis of H , though the ivories fell from 
under his aristocratic manuel vibrations, and ashes 
from hers. Yes,she was a beautytall, rounded, 
glowing ; with eyes that could madden, and lips 
that could smile away madness. At fourteen her 
companions began to treat her as a woman ; she no 
longer sifted, shoe-less and stocking-less—she gave 
herselfairs, and begged people to behave gen- 
teelly—had a smart dress, clean white cotton stock- 
ings, and prettily sandaled shoes for Sundays—that 
was a foot—never mind—why should we speak of 
her foot, when so many, even then were thinking 
of her hand. 

1 














There is a great affinity between strong contrasts. 
A young baker, not yet out of his time, not more 
than eighteen years of age, saw and loved. They 
both wore powder profusely—there was sympathy 
in that—the only difference was in color. Owing 
to our excellent poor laws, and the excellent state 
of morals of our poor, the effect of those excellent 
poor laws, these two minors committed the great 
mistake—marriage—and Ann Wilkins as was, and 
Ann Runt as is—to use the Paddington patois, was, 
at little more than the age of fifteen, a mother. Start 
not! This is an unexaggerated fact. ‘The beau- 
tiful Cinderella, ere she was out of herinfancy, was 
fast sinking down into the sickly, and the dowdy, 
dirty mother of low life. Then came the parish 
medical attendance, and the begrudged parish re- 
lief, and the obtained gin when food itself was un- 
obtainable ; the lowering look, the heavy curse, 
and the heavier blow ofthe debased boy-husband. 
His time was out, and his employment precarious. 
What God had intended Ann to be it would be im 
piety to presume, but what she was—what man had 
made her—even tle evil one himself must have 
felt pity to behold. This was the dark the dan- 
gerous part of herlife. She looked at her wailing 
infant—she saw it press the enfeebled, the flaccid, 
the milkless bosom, and she wished it dead. How 
she lived through these four years of rags and 
wretchedness she never could tell ; she was notyet 
nineteen, when her misery seemed to have attained 
its horrible climax. Her husband lay ill in the last 
stage of a rapiddecline! Whilst the man was 
dying, two parishes, each of which were disputing 
who should not be encumbered with his bones, re- 
fused relief. 


Things were in this state when Ann, taking her 
child in her hand, proceeded through the crowds of 
the well-fed and the gay to seek redress at the 
hands of the magistrate against the inhumanity of 
the overseer. The day was bright and sunny; she 
was thrust hither and thither by better dressed 
people; she saw shops overloaded with delicate 
viands—her child cried for them—that cry irritated 
her ; she was herself very, very hungry. Ye, who 
have never hungered, be merciful in your condem- 
nation. On that day, at that moment her heart har- 
dened; she, who had, through all her misery, never 
yet been selfish, now entered into her own soul. 
She said to herself, ‘“‘ Yes, he will die,” and she 
was glad; ‘“ and were I free too of this whimpering 
brat. Iam not yet twenty—my beauty may return 
I can shift for myself, were I but free of him?” It 
was a diabolical thought. She was in a crowded 
thoroughfare—she did notattemptto lose him ;—no, 
I will never believe it; Iam myself a father ;—but 
she was careless, abstracted, reckless. Thatnight 
she was a widow and childless. 


Then people were kindtoher. The overseers 
took blame to themselves—magnanimous souls! 
They had no idea that the case was one of ex- 
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tremity. However, they were pious folks; their 
pews atthe parish church were decorated with 
crimson curtains moving upon bright brass rods, 
consequently they told the widow that “ God will-| 
ed every thing for the best,” and bade her take 
comfort, but she could not ;—her little Alfred ! 

Whether the parish authorities were very assidu- 
ous in their search after the lost little pauper, we 
know not—he was never found ; but this we know, 
when Mr. Bloater, the overseer, met Mr. Scrimp, 
the vestry clerk and attorney, that evening in the 
well-furnished apartments of the master of the 
workhouse, they congratulated each other and the 
parish, at their good luck in getting rid in one day, 
of two such encumbrances as the father and the 
son. God had, no doubt taken them both—so they 
pronounced it a God send. 

Let us pass rapidly over the next fifteen years of 
Ann’s life. The housekeeper of Sir Peter Rankles, 
a middle aged bachelor, had heard of her story, so 
she took Ann upon trial as housemaid. Her beauty 
returned, if possible, with increased splendor. Sir 
Peter, after well satisfying himself with her looks, 
wished next to be satisfied with her story. He 
then gave her his countenance, because he liked her 
own so well; afterwards an education, as he said 
that he intended her to succeed his housekeeper; 
he was his own steward. So she was taught 
music, dancing, French, and Italian, in order the 
better to be able to check the baker’s and butcher’s 





bills. The old housekeeper opened her eyes ; she 
however, shut them again in quiet satisfaction, 
upon being pensioned out of office in excellent style. 
People began to surmise ; Sir Peter grew angry, 
and talked of his disinheritance. Now it was well 
known, that every body who knew Sir Peter, and 
every body who knew Ann, did not want the 
baronet to marry the widow ofa journeyman baker 
so they went the very best way about effecting the 
match. They said “ that it was very improper and 
scandalous,” and they dared him todo it; he did 
it—only to prove that it was neither scandalous nor 
improper. 

Sir Peter had his reward—she made him an ex- 
cellent wife, and he made for her an excellent will. 

At the age of thirty-five behold Lady Ann Ran- 
kles, just in the clear of her first year of her widow- 
hood, resplendent in beauty, stepping into a well- 
appointed carriage, in order to make one at a 
dinner party in Brunswick Square. Her hostess 
was also a widow, the relict of a Colonel Cander- 
son, of the Honorable East India Company’s ser- 
vice, rich, avaricious, fond of play—past forty, and 
not very remarkable for personal charms. She 
was one of those of whose intimacy, itis the moral 
we wish to inculcate, that we should beware. “J 
never forget my friends, and never forgive my 
enemies,” was continually in her mouth, and, at 
least the latter part, in her heart. For the first 
clause of her creed. Inever knewthather friends 
were very grateful, how she acted upon the second 
will shortly be shown. 'To apply her aphorism to 
herself, I know no one of whose actions so much 
forgetfulness ought to have been wished, or of 
whom, as Christians, we should have more to for- 
give. 

Let us now suppose Mrs. Colonel Canderson to 
have filled her two drawing-rooms with her evening 








party, in addition to the dinner guests ; that she has 
left the task of making them “ comfortable’—a 
word not yet exploded in Brunswick Square—to 
her toady, and has made herself so at her whist-table 
for she has got a shrivelled, adult, roguish lawyer 
for her partner, and Lady Rankles for an opponent. 
Mrs. Canderson is all smiles, but they are glittering 
and false as summer ice. The appearance, the all- 
beautiful appearance of Lady Rankles was, on that 
memorable night not beyond all description, for I 
could describe it—but I will not. I hold the re- 
membrance of her as a devoted lover does the 
miniature of his affianced in his bosom, not to be 
obtruded on the eye of the inquisitive, the cold, or 
the worldly. There is nothing like training, after 
all—for who could ever have imagined that those 
long, white, and delicate fingers, that so agitate the 
bosoms of the beholders, once agitated the cinder 
sieve ? The expression of her countenance is that 
of a subdued joyousness. Once, or perhaps twice, 
in the course of the day, a little absence of manner, 
and a swimming of the eyes in tears thatshe could 
not repress, yet would not let fall, told, that even 
the summer of a loveliness sweetas her’s was some- 
times o’ercast witha passing cloud; yet did it not, 
on that account, seem the less transcendant. 

But she had some dreadful hours of solitude. 
There, there was the throbbing of the riven heart, 
the wild tossing of the arms, the agonized wringing 
ofthe hands—“ My Alfred, my little angel!’ And 
in the darkness of the night, and in the world of 
of dreams, sleeping or waking, the icy hand of 
retribution lay heavy on her heart, and then child- 
less mother felt the horror of living heightened by 
the dread of death. How oftendid she scan over 
every momentof that fearful morning, how fearfully 
exact was every face painted to her, that she had 
met in that walk ; and how she strained every nerve 
that seemed to cut into her tightening heart, to find 
out some exculpation for what she wished, but 
could not call, her passive crime! The fact ever 
came painted to her in pictures of fire upon her 
brain, that when she missed the little hungry sobber 
from her side, she did not look back until she hoped ; 
until she knew, that looking back was fruitless. 
She would repeat to herself, until it was uttered 
in screams—“ Oh! God I did not walk faster—I did 
not walk faster.” ‘ The flattering unction” would 
not lie upon her soul—and the horrible word infanti- 
cide, would quiver upon her lips. Then, when her 
compunction was of a more tender nature, how 
would she weep, weep, weep for uncounted hours, 
uttering only these words, “ My poor, poor hungry 
Alfred.” Butthese paroxysms were not of fre- 
quent occurrence, or she would have sunk under 
them. They were generally brought on by seeing 
children of about the same age of the one she had 
lost, weep. Miserable as all thiswas, she had her 
consolation, and that was in repentance and in 
prayer. It made herthink of heaven oftener than 
otherwise she would have done, and, had it not 
been for this, earth would perhaps have held too 
much sovereignty over her. 

This lovely being is now playing whist against 
her hostess. The stakesare rather high, Mrs. Can- 
derson is notoriously avaricious. | It is short whilst 
aterrible provocative of short tempers. She and 
her partner are really playing admirably—yet they 
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recriminate. Mrs. C.’s money and good-lhumor 
are fast going—there—the latter is entirely gone— 
that last hand did the business. 

“ Mr. Obit,” says Mrs. Canderson, flinging down 
her loss with much asperity, “I think if you 
cannot handle parchment better than you do 
pasteboard, you ought not, in conscience, to under- 
take any man’s law business. You will pardon me 
sir, but I never saw any one play worse.” 

“ Madam,” said the lawyer, bowing sarcastically 
“the blame of my loss this evening, lies between 
three parties, myself,dame fortune, and my partner. 
Of the three, I really can exonerate only myself.” 
Mrs. Canderson was going to reply, but seeing a 
titter upon the countenance of the standers-by, she 
felt that to encounter the lawyer at polite vitupera- 
tive tilting, would be out of place ; so she like all 
cowardly spirits, turned round with her phial of 
wrath brim full, to pour it on the head of the hum- 
ble in mind, and the meek in carriage. 

«‘ Lady Rankles,” said the hostess, with a most 
ominous emphasis on the word lady! “I have 
lost to you just fifty-three sovereigns this evening. 

“ If it gives you pain, my dear Mrs. Canderson,”’ 
she, replied mildly, “ I am really very sorry for it.” 

“Gives me pain, indeed! I should not have 
thought of it—I believe, [have just as much pain 
at loosing this money as you have sorrow at win- 
ning it.” 

“ Never said a truer word by Japres,” said a 
voice from the crowd that usually surrounded Lady 
Rankles whenever she went in public. This was 
wormwood and bitter aloes to Mrs. C.; she took, 
however, no notice of it, but continued. “« But per- 
haps her ladyship will have the goodness to give 
me my revenge at ecarte ?”’ 

“ Why really, I had almostmade a vow never 
again to play at that hateful game. You always 
beat me at it ; and it is too late; but as I see that 
you have set your mind upon it, we will have a 
game or two.” 

“ Then, Lassure you, it must be for very high 
stakes, or I shall hold you craven; come, you have 
won between fifty and sixty pounds of me, and you 
limit the games to three ; you must say twenty 
pounds a game.” 

« Oh, no, no!” 

“Ten?” and the hostess began to shuffle the 
cards with eagerness. 

« No indeed ; it would go against my conscience.” 

«“ Ah!” conscience ; well, some consciences that 
would walk through fire and water without muscle 
quivering, are all over nerve when they come to a 
card-table. Do not think that Imean tobe personal, 
Lady Rankles.” 

“I fervently hope not. It really does go against 
my conscience, and I had already made up my 
mind to give the sum that I have won to-night to 
some charity. Soyou see, if you win this back of me 
you are winning from the poor and the unfortunate, 
really I am loath to play.” 

“ Well, as you please, Lady Rankles,” said Mrs. 
Canderson, with a fiendish malignity ; but in re- 
turn for your very pleasant and moral refusal to 
oblige me, permit me to give you a piece of moral 
advice. Give the money to a charity, but take, 


care, that it be to the Founpiine Hespital !” 
Had sentence of death been suddenly passed 


ES _____”" 


| upon Lady Rankles, she could not have been more 
horror-struck. She knew that none possessed her 
fatal secret; but this dreadful allusion from this 
very dreadful woman’s lips, accidental as it seem- 
ed to be, was like the blastof lightning. Yet with 
a wonderful effort, she prevented herself from fain- 
ting ; and though deadly pale, she bowed her head 
as in submission toa chastisement from Heaven, 
and with scarcely a thought of her mortal tormen- 
tor, said with humility, Mrs. Canderson, I will play 
for whatever you please.” 

The hostess, again mantling her face over with 
artificial smiles, said, ‘‘ Well then, in deference to 
your scruples, that I really respect, I will meet you 
with consideration for your acquiescence—let the 
stakes be but five guineas. I am a plain honest 
woman, ‘ that never forget my friends, or forgive my 
enemies,’ and if you are going to give so largely to 
a charity, lsincerely wish you may double your 
gains.”” And in her zeal for the good of the poor, 
she commenced playing, by placing her large 
white handkerchief on the table, and dropping two 
out of the four kings into her lap. Her opponent 
saw it. 

Ladies cheat at cards—sometimes. The young 
and beautiful—bless their bright eyes—do it dar- 
ingly and desperately, with frankness that is quite 
charming. Oh! they avow it, and laugh at you. 
An excellentjoke, if it did not cost us poor “ mas- 
culine humans” such an immortal deal of money. 
Elderly ladies, who are preparing their souls for 
heaven—cheat piously and secretly, in order 
that they may put two shillings into the plate at 
the door of the chapel or church, when they have 
a charity sermon, instead of one. These devout 
ones doit secretly, because they know that they 
are speaking of their good deeds, ‘‘ not to let the 
right hand know what the left doeth.”—So praise- 
worthy an end sanctifies the means. Ladies cheat 
at cards—sometimes. 

Lady Rankles soon lost all that she had won, 
and afew pounds over. Play had ceased in the 
other quarters of the room. Many had already left, 
and almost all who remained had collected round 
the two antagonists. The latter rose—the winner 
grew angry, and again began to be sarcastic. She 
still kept her seat and continued shuffling the cards- 
Lady Rankles’ patience, and forbearance were fast 
giving way to the attacks of the other; at length, 
after one more rude than the rest, she said with great 
dignity, “‘ Mrs. Canderson, whilst I held any of 
your money, I permitted you to getit back in your 
own manner, but I can go no farther. I cannot risk 
my own money with alady, who, every deal, by 
accident of course, drops one or two vards into her 
lap. 

- Woman,” said the tigress, “ it is false !” 

‘It is true !” said her ladyship, and approaching 
her opponent, endeavored to remove the handker- 
chief that lay partly on the edge of the table, and 
partlyon herlap. Something like a scuffle en- 
sued. Mrs. Canderson rose from her chair, 
and beside it on the ground lay three of the kings. 
At length Mrs. Canderson came up to Lady Ran- 
kles, and ‘whispering distinctly in her ear, uttered 
these words—“ Card dropping is not, after all, so 
bad as child-dropping ?” 

It was then that Lady Rankles appeared to be 
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the guilty party. She staggered to her chair, and 

seemed ready to faint. Mrs. Canderson was a} 
great general; she knewthat her reputation was at 
stake, and, before surprise had time to give way | 
to indignation she ran up to her ladyship, wiped | 
away the perspiration from her brow, kissed her on | 
the cheek—oh ! that hated kiss :—and exclaimed, | 
«* Good heavens! I trust that I have not carried the 

joke too far! My dear, dear Lady Rankles, it has | 
been a jest altogether. Not one farthing of the | 
money that you think you have lost at ecarte, was | 
ever intended to be taken. Come here, Mrs. | 
Crump, and tell Lady Ranklesif this was nota plan- 


ed thing.” 


The toady advanced, and exclaimed with ready | elicited from our old friend Ann. 


assurance, ‘‘ To be sure, it was all a planned thing.” | 

«« A planned thing !” echoed many of the guests, 
who unceremoniously departed. Lady Rankles re- 
turned the kiss of peace, took back the money, 
laughted at it, with a bursting heart, as an excellent 
joke, walked up and down the room, arm in arm 
with her hostess, gave her, andtwo or three who} 
were near, an invitation for a dinner party at her | 
own house, for the next day, again kissed her tor | 
mentor, and took her leave. | 

When they both found themselves alone one said 
“ Gracious God! does she know my secret? Im-| 
possible—impossible ! Yet she must not be pro- | 
voked.”” The other, “I never forgetmy friends, or 
forgive my enemies,”’ with a bitter emphasis on the 
four last words. 

It was long before Mrs. Canderson recovered | 
that estimation in her own set, that the transaction 
of this memorable night had estranged from her. 
However, the two widows now became insepa- 
rable. Nothing that attention, flattery, or zeal 
could do, was left undone by Mrs. Canderson to 
win the affection of Lady Rankles. She succeeded. 
About this time Mrs. Canderson invited to her 
house a Captain Templetower, a fine, handsome 
youth of one-and-twenty, gentle in his manners, 
manly in his bearing, and, with ‘all good graces 
that do grace agentleman.” He was Mrs. C.’s 
nephew, her only relative, an undoubted favorite, 
and heir to her very considerable property. Lady 
Rankles admired him from the first moment that she 
beheld him.—Young Ernest was equally struck 
with therich and beautiful widow; and though 
years were certainly not in her favor, in youthful 
appearance they seemed nearly equal.—They were 
a happy trio. Young Ernest wasall gratitude, and 
love, and devotion—Mrs. Canderson all affection ; 
her nature seemed to have undergone a change— 
her occasional asperity of manner to be entirely 
subdued—even whist and ecarte had Jost for her 
half their attractions. All her energies were con- 
centrated in promoting the happiness of her nephew 
and her friend. Lady Rankles had accepted him. 
She now began totaste a happiness at once passion- 
ate and pure ;—dearly she loved that handsome 
youth, andrichly was that genereus love deserved. 

But no one now appeared so joyous as the aunt. 
The bridal day was fixed. She had settled an am- 
ple allowance upon her nephew ; so ample indeed, 
that she would, to carry it into effect much straiten 
her own circumstances ; but she would listen to no 
remonstrances. She would do it.—Her friend and 





| 








her nephew happy, was happiness enough for her, | 


oe —_ —— 


iet an old woman have her way ; but upon one thing 
she must insist, that she alone should provide the 
“ wedding dress.” 'This of course was readily granted, 
but as the day grew hear, no one, not even the 
bride, was allowed to peep at it. There were seve- 
ral young persons at work at Mrs. Canderson’s, but 
it seemed as if they had been all sworn to secrecy ; 
for nota word respecting this wonderful dress could 
be extracted from any of them. 

We must not condense our narrative, or we 
would gladly expatiate upon the beautiful, the noble 
character of young Ernest Templetower, of the en- 
trancing felicity of his wooing, and of the many ex- 


cellencies of heart that this new state ot feeling 


Now, for the 
first time, at thirty-five, she began to enjoy her 
youth: the expression is correct, for at no time did 
she ever feel more youthful. 

It is the wedding morning. Theceremony is to take 
place, with a splendid privacy, in Mrs. Canderson’s 
drawing-room; how anxiously she paces from 
room to room, examining that every thing has a bri- 
dal appearance. Lady Rankles arrives; two coaches 
and four are at the door—every thing looks bril- 
liant. The bridegroom and Mrs. Canderson receive 
her. The somewhat agitated hostess hurries the 
bride through the various apartments, shows her 
how elaborate have been all the preparations, 
what care has been bestowed to make the decora- 
tions worthy of the occasion and of the parties. 
She is taken to the windows, and again made to 
observe the splendor of the equipages, presents from 
her to her dear nephew, which dear nephew begins 
to grow a little impatient. 

‘Why dear aunt, expatiate so long upon these 
mere gauds !” 

“‘ Boy,” said she “ Lady Rankles may never 
again have such sweet feelings, such unmixed en- 
joyment—let her drink her fill. O,” said she 
solemnly, “ sufficient to the day shall we find the 
evil thereof.” 

‘« That is an unlucky quotation, however, aunt, 
though from so excellent a book, fur my bridal morn- 
ing.” 

The bride, struck with something excessively 
singular in the manner of Mrs. Canderson, said, 
‘“« God, inhis mercy, grant that it may not be ap- 
propriate.” 

‘‘ Lady Rankles, I cannot say, Amen.” 

There appeared now an expression so deeply 
sorrowful, so almost repentant in the countenance 
of the hostess, that it was a fearful thing, even to 
look uponit. Shethen continued. “ Follow me, 
Lady Rankles, and you, Ernest, come with us. I 
am about to present to your affianced bride her 
wedding dress. It may not be so splendid as she 
expects, but it is one that she will never forget.” 
As they proceeded towards Mrs. Canderson’s bou- 
doir, her gaiety had apparently returned. She 
used some sparkling impertinences that are so 
common-place on marriage mornings, that both her 
followers conceived that the dark cloud had passed 
from her. Here wouldI pause; but I have im- 
posed a task upon myself, and bitter as it is, 
that task I will complete. Behold the three 
in the boudoir, the door of which the owner has 
carefully closed. She grew very pale, and appear- 
ed to be terrified at the act which she was about to 
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commit. Twice she strove for utterance, andtwice | ‘ Doyou see that?” said the triumphant parent, 
nothing but an indistinct murmur escaped her lips. | my boy kneels for my blessing! And whatdemon 
At length a shrill, unnatural voice, burst from her, shall stand by and say, that I shall not bless him and 
and producing a common looking old deal box, she | embrace him ?” And then, with uplifted hands, 
spoke thus: Lady Rankles, this is your wedding | she prayed silently over him for a space, blessed 
day. Ihave contrived it—and I have labored for | him audibly, and placed the maternal kiss upon his 
it—I have prayed for it—and—I have achieved it— | cheek. ‘« Now my son,” she continued, “ lead me 
I never forget myfriends, or roRGIVE MY ENEMIES! | from this wretched place.” As Alfred was leading 
This day shall you be wedded, but wedded to mis- | his mother reverently away, Mrs. Canderson called 
ery inexhaustible, | out to him, “ Captain Templetower I wish not to 
‘© My dear aunt!” | quarrel with you.” 
‘‘ Gracious heavens ! whatdo you mean?”’ were | “Iknow you no more,” was the brief and stern 
the simultaneous exclamations of her alarmed au-| reply. 
ditors. We have finished. We detest windings up. 
“ That Inever forgive my enemies! This, madam |The mother became happier than the wife would 
is your wedding day! And that ’ throwing at | probably have been, the son than the husband. Mrs. 
her feet some rags that formed, apparently 4 “the | Canderson could not tell the story to her own credit. 
dress ofa child in very humble life, “that is your | | How she came with Alfred for her nephew, she 





wedding dress; and so sure as God w ill, must pun- 


| would not tell at all; we will, in a few words 


ish meditated infanticide, and so sure as I stand | merely to satisfy the curious. She had had, many 


here anavenged woman, so sure is the bridegroom 


that is trembling there before you, Alfred Runt, the | 


fe ago, some passages of love with the late Col. 
Canderson. He was aboutto leave her when he 


owner of that dress, at once your aflianced husband | was buta lieutenant, and she but a miss in a delicate 


and your deserted son !” 
‘« Monster !” exclaimed the almost petrified youth. 
‘« Aye, monster, if you will! The curse of God, 


and of outraged nature, lies between you and your | 


incestuous loves; but still she will make you a very 
decent mother, though she did abandon you to starve 
in the streets. But howard of the motherly kiss, of | 


the filial embrace, there may be in them unholy | 


fire. I say young man, beware !” 

Hitherto had the agonized mother preserved a | 
silence, that appeared like stupefaction, yet was | 
not. It was the awful concentration of all direful 
fancies, of all horrible thoughts; but the frame 
could no longer bear this intensity of suffering. 
One long, wild shriek, escaped from her distended 
mouth, and she fell in a paroxysm onthe floor. Al- 
fred rushed to support her: he held her head upon 
one of his knees, and wiped carefully away the 
small streams of blood that issued from her nos- 


trils and the corners of her mouth, and once kissed | 


the clammy and insensible forehead of his appa- 
rently dying parent; whilst the pale witch, her exe 
cutioner, stood over the group, and extending her 
long, skinny fingers towards him, again croaked | 
over him her sepulchral “ beware !” 

Netwithstanding the dangerous symptoms of her 
fit, Lady Rankles slowly recovered. She rose, she 
rallied, and with the awful dignity of unutterable 
misery, she thus addressed her torturer. ‘‘ Woman! 
you think that lam going to curse you. God, in 
his unspeakable goodness, forbid! I am a hum- 
bled—a debased—a guilty creature ; yet as such, I 
will pray for you—I will bless you! See me here, 
in unfeigned humility, kneel at your feet, and reve- 
rently kiss the hem of your garment, for showing 
me this great mercy in thus stopping me short of 
inexpiable crime. God bless you for it! God bless 
you for it! and may he turn your wicked heart. 
Come my son, my son. Mylittle Alfred let usleave 
this wretched woman. Do you know, Alfred my 
boy, that lam nearly forty? How could I have 
been so deceived? You really look very, very 
young. You have not yet called me —mother.’” 

‘“« My dear mother!” said the distracted youth, 
kneeling before her. 


| situation, as she was pleased te say. He was hon- 
| orable, and her affirmation procured her a hasty 
| marriage immediately before he sailed for India. 
| She duly wrote him tidings of her safe delivery ofa 
‘fine boy, , &c. charges of house keeping and nurs- 
|ing were heavy, and he duly made remittances 
to meet them, he was ex ‘pected home daily, and the 
child that he had been so lavish in supporting, had 
|yet tobe sought for. Mrs. Canderson stole from 
Lady Rankiles, what she then, as Mrs. Runt, would 
ave so willingly given away. 

On that unhappy morning ‘for the then miserable 
_Ann, Mrs Canderson had marked her unquiet eye, 
her faltering step, her haggard features; she saw 

the child trail unwillingly after her, and too willing- 

ly allowed to lag behind. She watched her down the 
long street, and never doubted for a moment from 
her whole demeaner, that she intended to leave it 
|toits fate. The child, as we before mentioned, 
was subsequently cried, and bills were posted, that 
fully acquainted Mrs. C. who were the parents, 
and she satisfied herself upon every particular con- 
cerning it. The boy was sent into the country to 
nurse, but Mrs. Canderson remained en the spot, 
|almost a neighbor to the mother, of whom, as all 
the events of her life passed in the vicinity she never 
lost sight. She therefore traced her through all her 
gradations, and when she removed farther from her, 
contrived to form her acquaintance. She kept the 
secret inviolably from all but her husband, intending 
no doubt, to act as circumstances might make it 
necessary. 

The colonel loved the child dearly, and believed 
itto be hisown. He quarrelled with his wife one 
fine day—a thing naturely to be expected, and she, 
acting up to her rule of always revenging, struck a 
deadly blow at his peace of mind, by telling him 
the truth concerning the child he so much loved. 
As there was entailed property in the family, he 
was too principled to wish to continue the decep- 
tion to the injury of the heir-at-law ; but treated him 
still as a son, though that name was changed into 
nephew. All the property that could be legally 
devised to Alfred, the colonel left. May he long 
‘live to enjoy it! 
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More than a week had elapsed in much anxiety ; 
and still no tidings were heard of Russel ; neither 
did Tommy Tring come back. The reports of the 
progress of the British army, under Howe and 
Cornwallis, were various and contradictory; but it | 
was very certain that the continental troops with | 
Washington at their head, were advancing to in- 
terrupt the enemy on their march to Philadelphia. 

The two armies were so neareach other, thata 
battle seemed inevitable ; and the Parkins family 
had concluded to commence next morning their 
preparations for retreating to a greater distance 
from the probable scene of action, lest they should | 
be exposed to danger, in case of the British proving 
victorious, 

While things were in this state, though Mrs. 
Parkins took care that all the household affairs 
should go on as regular as usual, it must be confess- 
ed that her husband did little else but borrow and 
lend newspapers ; and Isaac was continually slip- 

ping off and rambling about in hopes of obtaining 
glimpses of soldiers. When home he spent much 
of his time in private confabulation with little Patty, 
praising the continentals and disparaging the reg- 
ulars and making profound comparisons between 
the Britishand American commanders. She taught 
him a song that she had learnt from Russel ; though 
Isaac was obliged to go into the stable to sing it, 
lest his parents should hear him, (every thing like 
music being strictly interdicted in the family) and | 
he declared to Patty, that the sorrel colt which his 
father had promised him, always gave a loud neigh 
and showed evident tokens of satisfaction when he 
begun the words. 


«Come all ye brave Americans, come quickly, come 

At the sounding of the trumpet, and the beating of 
the drum. 

Come fightfor General Washington and die at your 
guns.” 

And Patty secretly made Isaac a cockade, which 
he was to wear when nobody saw him. 

Late in the afternoon of the day preceding that 
in which they were to commence active prepara- 
tions for their departure, the family were all seated 
in the front-room.—Josiah was reading the last 
newspaper ; his wife making up a clear starched 
cap, Sidney putting new wristbands on one of 
Isaac’s shirts, and Patty engaged inthe ‘never 
ending still beginning’ task of darning a pair of 
stockings ; havingstretched one of ‘ the big holes’ 
over the inverted lid of a tin canister, as the foot 
was too large to be spread out by putting her little 
hands inside of it. 

Suddenly they were startled by an unusual noise 
which attracted them all to the front door,and they 
saw Isaac running down the road waving his hat, 
and shouting till completely out of breath. 

‘ Why Isaac my son,’ exclaimed Mrs. Parkins, 
‘ what is itthee means? Icannot say thy behavior 
is pleasing to me.’ 








‘I'm glad that Friends do not see thee,’ said 
Josiah. ‘They would think thee was not in thy 
right way.’ 

‘ No matter for my behavior,’ cried Isaac,‘ this 
is no time to talk about trifles—He’s coming he’s 
coming, and he’ll be here in less than notime.’ 

‘Who is coming,’ exclaimed Josiah, ‘ William 
Howe, or Charles Cornwallis?’ 

‘ Neither, neither,” answered Isaac, contemptu- 
cusly, ‘ but somebody greater than either of them. 
George Washington—He himself—his Excellency 
General Washington, Commander in Chief of the 
American Army, and appointed by Congress.’ 

‘ Use not so many idle words,’ said his father, ‘but 
tell us at once what thee means.’ 


Isaac. Why, just now as I was looking up and 
down the road, two young officers came galloping 
up tome and spoke to me in full regimentals, and 
asked me who I was, and where I lived, and how 
far off it was to my father’s house, and if General 
Washington could be accommodated there for the 
night. At first | was so dashed and astounded that 
Idid notknow whether I stood on my head or my 
heels. 

Mrs. Parkins. Thee knew right well that thee 
was not standing on thy head—Thee never stood 
on thy head in thy life. 

Isaac. Yes, I have often, when nobodysaw me : 
I like totry dastards. Well then, I stood stock still 
and stared; and then when I was sure that all was 
real,and not just a dream, I began to jump sky-high. 

Mrs. Parkins. Thee did not. Keep tothe truth 
always. Thy leaps might have been great, but 
thee knows they did not reach the sky. 

Josiah (impatiently.) But what else ? 

Isaac. Why, the officers smiled, and I told them 
as soon asI could speak, that myself, and my father 
and mother, would be proud and happy to have 
General Washington, and any of his officers, and 
even the commonest soldier in his army, to stay all 
night, or indeed forever. 

Mrs. Parkins. Thee said too much ; we should 
be pleased to have George Washington, and a few 
of his best-behaved officers ; but as for his common 
soldieis, they are not desirable. Isaac, thee seems 
of late to have lost thy discretion. Thy words and 
actions are not such as become Friends, and no 
stranger could suppose from thy behavior, that 
thee belongs to meeting. 

Patty. Indeed, Aunt Abigail, no boys are dis- 
creet now. If you could only see Russel. 

Sidney. I fear, indeed, that when Isaac visited 
his uncle last spring, Russel gave him some lessons. 

Mrs. Parkins (to Isaac.) When is George 
coming ? 

Isaac, Now,right off. Hemay be close at hand 
in a few minutes. 

All. What this evening? 

Isaac. Yes, this very evening. So there’s no 
time to lose. 
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In an instant all the family disappeared from the| the hill, the sound of horses hoofs was heard, 
room, and commenced with great vigor the work| three officers came in sight, riding all abreast 
of preparation. Josiah immediately fell to shaving | and followed by an orderly-sergeant, and a black 


and then dressed himself to receive the General in| 
what he called his bettermost First-day suit, which | 
was a light drab cloth with appletree buttons. | 
Isaac, having also put on some clean clothes, 
combed his hair sleek, and ran up the hill to watch. 
One of the hired girls came in to give the parlor an 
extra sweeping and dusting, and little Patty re- 
turned from the garden dragging in an enormous 
quantity of seeded asparagus with its long feathery 
branches and its scarlet berries, and placed it in the 
great blue pitcher that stood on the hearth. Sid- 
ney volunteered to get ready the General's chamber, 
and her aunt resorted to the kitchen to superintend 
or rather assist in the preparations for supper, re- 
marking that, “ it was a long time since she had oc- 
casion to doany gay cooking.” 

The best patchwork quilt, composed entirely of 
‘ bran new’ calico, tastefully arranged in the most 
approved patterns, namely, the sturgeon’s back and 
the worm-fence, with an immense star for a centre 
piece, was spread over the bed in which General 
Washington was to repose thatnight. The bureau 
was adorned with a white quilted cloth or cover so 
thick and so well stuffed that it was meant to an- 
swer the purpose of a vast pin cushion in size more 
than a yard square ; and on it was placed a bottle 
of peppermint and a bottle of ‘ lavender compound ;’ 
the provincial toiletts of those days having not yet 
got to Cologne water.—Over the bureau, and reliev- 
ed by a long slip of wall-paper behind it, was sus- 
pended a tall looking glass ina narrow mahogany 
frame, on one side of which hung a comb-case of 
yellow paper bound with green ribbon, and on the 
other, a new calico iron-holder ; also a nasturtian 
growing in water. The peacock was luckily shed- 
ding his tail and Patty was able to pick up a new 
supply of feathers to ornamentthe top of the mirror. 

Mrs. Parkins came up to see that all was right, 
and made several improvementsin the arrangement 
ofthe room. By the bed side sat an enormous high 
strait-backed arm chair, and on it she placed a pile 
of blankets, lest Washington should be cold in the 
night ; and incase he should’want an amusing book 
to read, the Journal of Job Scott was laid in the 
window. 

Isaac had suggested that the General would 
doubtless be accompanied by some of his officers, 
therefore the other bed rooms underwent a similar 
revolution. 

So much dispatch was used that all was soon 
ready, and the whole family were dressed and seat- 
ed in a row in the front-porch, waiting for the event- 
ful moment of Washington’s arrival. Mrs. Parkins, 
however, was fully determined that they should all 
be kept cool and quiet, and act in no way contrary 
to the principles of Friends. With this view she 
brought her husband his hat, and desired him to put 
it on, that he might show George Washington that 
he was not going to take it off, evenforhim. Isaac 
anticipating the same interdiction, contrived to hide 
his hat and pretended that he could not find it; but 
his mother had much difficulty in making him keep 
his seat, as he was momentarily on the point of 
starting to the gate, to look if any one was coming. 





At last a cloud of dust was seen on the top of 


servant in livery. 

The gentleman in the centre was Washington, 
then in the forty-fifth year of his age. He wore his 
General's uniform of blue, faced with buff; buff 
waistcoat and under cloths, high military boots, 
and a three cornered hat with a cockade. A broad 
sash of gale blue ribbon crossed his right shoulder 
and was fastened at the left side near the sword 
belt. His hair was powdered and dressed accor- 
ding to the fashion of the times, and his sedate and 
noble countenance was in reality far handsomer 
than any of the portraits that have been painted of 
him. His figure was commanding in its air, and 
fine in its proportions, and like most Virginians he 
rode remarkably well. His manner united the 
dignity and urbanity of a gentleman, with the ease 
and grace ofa soldier, and when he dismounted 
from his horse and threw the reins to his servant 
the heart of Sidney Champion swelled high with 
admiration as he approached; and she thought 
of Russel, and grieved still more at her brothers 
absence. 

The family all rose from their seats, and the hat 
of Josiah was involuntarily taken off‘ although un- 
used to the bowing mood.—Tnere was silence for 
a moment and the General then said to Mrs. Par- 
kins, ‘I believe, madam, I must take the liberty of 
encroaching on your hosp:tality for one night’s ac- 
commodation. 

‘Thee’s right welcome, George Washington,” 
was the reply.’ 

The General then shook hands with Josiah Par- 
kins, who on recovering his speeeh invited him into 
the house with his two aids-de-camp; and Isauc, 
who had previously received his lessons from his 
father, conducted the men to the stable with the 
horses. However, in a few minutes he was back 
again in the parlor, where he concealed himself 
behind a round tea table, that was turned up in 
one corner of the room, and from whence he could, 
unobserved, drink in every word that the General 
said, and every look that he looked. 

Mrs. Parkins and Sidney then departed to send 
in the supper; the table having been set in the 
adjoining room more than two hours previous. 
The arrangement of the dishes was voluntarily un- 
dertaken by the General’s black servant, who call- 
ed inthe orderly sergeant to help him, and who 
assumed much authority over the submissive and 
strictly disiplined soldier, saying— Why there 
now, you orderly, you sarjent, who but a white 
man would ever put fried chicken beside bile chick- 
en ?—And look again now, han’t you got rice pud- 
ding and custard close ageather? Why that’s jist 
asame as dry bread and Jonny-cake. And what 
you put all the preserves in one place for, in a whole 
crowd, ‘stead of’ spersing em about the table ? 
There now look, you're setting the pickels amorg 
the cakes ; and now you're doin worse, for you’re 
mixing the pickle-sassers with the butter-plates, as 
if people was to butter their pickles. Come elear 
out, clear out to the kitchen, and bring in the heavy 
dishes, and leave me to fix the nickernackeries in a 
way fit for master’s General excellency and the 
gentleman aids. 
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‘I dare say,’ murmured ihe orderly, ‘that you 
and the aids care more about these things than the 
general does himself. 

‘ Pretty right there,’ replied the negro, ‘ but go 
out, go out I tell you, and stick tothe heavy. work. 
Don’t youoffer to hand the General his coffee; and 
if you do, be sure and take care not to spill it on 
his re pauletts.’ 

‘ His what !’ asked the serjeant. 

‘Why the big tossels that he carries on his 
shoulders. An’t they bright shiny gold, and havn't 
I the cleaning of ’em with a brush and chalk. 
Your ignorance prise me. 

‘Oh! his epaulets,’ said the soldier. 

‘['ll not trust you,’ rejoined the negro.—So let 
nobody meddle with the master’s General excel- 
lency but myself. [ll take care of him and nobody | 
else. You may wait on the aids. And when 
supper’s over, be sure that you be at hand to clear 
away the rubbage. 

Mrs. Parkins could not prevail on herself to quit 
the kitchen lest the short cakes should not be sent 
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|just what I want. There are no people in the 
world that looks so beautifnl as officers, and as to 
their uniform that’s the very best part of them. 

‘ Well,’said Mrs. Parkins,thee may slip in, if thee 
takes care to keep thyself as much out of view as 
possible. I'll just finish these cakes, and then if I 
live, I'll go in and take poor Sidney’s place. I dare 

say shei is impatient to getaway from the table. 
‘ Indeed, aunt,’ said the little girl,‘ I don’t know 
how that can possibly be.’ 

Supper over, the General and his officers were 
left to themselves till they retired for the night; and 
Sidney when she went to bed regaled her little sis- 
ter with a minute description ofall that had passed 
t in her absence, and particularly with an anecdote 
that one of the officers related of the Marquis de la 
Fayette, the young and enthusiastic French noble- 
man whe had recently devoted to the cause of 
America his sword, his purse, and his influence. 
La Fayette was withthe main army: but Washing- 
ton accompanied by his aids had _ preceded the ad- 
vanced guard with a view of reconnoitering the 
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in properly and ‘hot;’ and at her desire Sidney | ground, and where it was probable the expected 
Champion presided at the table, where her beauty | battle would take place ; being desirous of judging 
and modesty drew many glances and many civ- for himself of the topography of that part of the 
ilities from the young otlicers. | country. 

As he sat down tothe table. Washington took | ‘ How sorry I am,’ said little Patty, that the 
off his sword, and handing it tothe delighted Isaac | charming F rench marquis did notcome here with 
(who had gradually emerged from the corner) he | WwW ashington. But it would have been too much 
said to him—There my good boy, will you be kind | glory for one house. 
enough to put this away forme? Isaac took it to | The family were up the next morning long before 
the corner cupboard (the usual place of deposit for | the first glimpse of dawn, and a most profuse break- 
articles of great value) and walked slowly across | ‘fast was prepared bya very early hour. After the 
the room to prolong the felicity of holding in his 'repast was over, one of the aids followed Josiah 
hand the sword of Washington, carrying it upright | out into the entry, and told him he was desired by 
before him as a king carries his sceptre. He | | the General to request him to name the compensa- 
carefully placed it in the cupboard, lying it across a | tion that would be sufficient for the expense and 
huge china bowl, which was considered so pre-| trouble of their visit. The good quaker colored 
cious that it had never yet been used; and then, | deeply, and answered the officers in these words: 
full of his happiness, he went into the kitchen to |‘ Alexander, I live on my own land, and I owe no- 
communicate it. body a shilling. Therefore | can well afford to 

‘Isaac,’ said his mother, looking upfrom the table | give George Ww ashington and his people a night’s 
where she was cutting dough into cakes with the | rest and a ‘meal’ . victuals. I own I do not approve 
edge of atumbler, why does thee hold thy head so | of bloodshed, and fighting in any way is against my 
high, and straighten thy back beyond all reason, | principles. But perhaps (for I don’t speak posi- 
and walk with ‘thy toesturned so far out? Thee | tively) perhaps this war is the nearest to a just one 
looks as if pride had got into thee ; therefore I de-| of any that has ever taken place.’ 
sire a change. ‘I am glad to hear you say so,’ said the officer, 

‘ Mother,’ answered Isaac ’tis no wonder I feel unfortunately the members of your very respecta- 
proud. Ihave been spoken to by Washington. ble society have too generally been opposed to the 

‘What!’ inquired Mrs. Parkins, ‘ did he tell thee | revolution. 
to quitacting the monkey ?’ ‘ That is not from any dislike to liberty,’ rejoined 

‘No replied Isaac,’ ‘ he unbuckled his sword and | the quaker, ‘ but from dislike to the spillingof blood. 
choosing me out from all present, he said to me, in | However, Friends are free to act as they think pro- 
atone of the greatest preference.’ ‘There my|per,andIalso am free to refuse taking a single 
good boy, will you be kind enough to put this away | farthing for the entertainment of George Washing- 
forme.’ And no doubt he would have added much | ton and his followers.’ 
more, only that just at the moment Sidney sent him The aid began to expostulate, but Josiah sto, ped 
a cup ofcoffee. However, his hand touched mine | him by saying,‘ put up that pocket book Alexan- 
as he gave me the sword. der the sight of it offends me. Ishall at any time 

‘Oh, aunt!’ exclaimed little Patty, don’t keep | be glad to see thee again or any of thy friends ; but 
me here buttering shortcakes, but let me go into the | ifthee persists in offering me money, thee shall never 
parlor, and perhaps Washington may speak to | more enter my house. 
me also. The officer smiled, put upthe pocket book, and 

‘ Thee’s forgetting thy modesty,’ said Mrs. Par- | shook hands with the generous quaker. 
kins, ‘thee would not wish to be there face to face} ‘The men were now leading round the horses to 
with all these officer-men in their regimentals?’ the gate, and Washington wasin the porch ready ta 

‘Yes, indeed I would,’ answered Patty, that’s |depart. Isaac took the sword from the shelf in 
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such haste that he threw down and broke the great 
bowl ; an accident that in less “ stirring times,” 
would have brought him a long and severe repri- | 
mand from his mother, but was now only noticed | 
with ‘I declare, Isaac, thee oughtto be talked to,’ 

as she returned to the porch to see the last of Wash- 

ington. | 

‘ Isaac, Isaac.’ said little Patty, ‘ dolet me carry 
the sword to the General and give it to him myself 
with my own hands ; and I dare say he will speak 
to me.’ 

‘ Thee’s asking too great a favor,’ replied Isaac, 
‘ too great for me to grant.’ 

‘Oh, Isaac!’ resumed the little girl do be good to 
me. You know therule— Do as you would be 
done by.’ 

‘There then,’ said Isaac, giving her the weapon, 
now hold it fast in both hands, and carry it carefully 
and don’t let the belt trail on the ground. 

Patty carried the sword to Washington who was 
earnestly engaged in giving some orders to his aids, 
which were immediately to beconveyed to General 
Green and General Sullivan. Not having courage 
to speak, she stood silently beside him, looking anx- 
iously in his face and hoping to catch his eye. | 
One of the officers perceived her, and taking the | 
sword out of her hand he presented it to the Gene- | 
ral, who buckled it on almost unconsciously, and | 
continued talking on the subject that was engross- 








and the little girl blushing with delight hid her face 
in the skirts of her uncle’s coat. 

The General had already taken leave of the 
other members of the family who were standing in 
the porch to see him off, and now he shook hands 
with his worthy entertainer, and with Isaac‘also, and 
mounting his horse was out of sight in a few min- 


| utes, followed by his black man. 








Female Education. 
Lert your first care be to give your little girls a 
good physical education. Lettheir early years be 


| passed, if possible in the country, gathering flowers 


in the fields, and partaking of all free exercises in 
which they delight. When they grow older, do not 
condemn them to siteight listless hours of the day 
over their books, their work, their maps, and their 
music. Be assured that half the number of hours 
passed in real attention to well ordered studies, will 
make them more accomplished and more agreeable 
companions than those commonly are who have been 
most elaborately finished, in the modern acceptation 
of the term. The systems by which young ladies 
are taught to move their limbs according to the rules 
of art, to come into a room with studied diffidence, 
and to step into a carriage with measured action 
and premeditated grace, are only calculated to keep 
the degrading idea perpetually present, that they 
are preparing for the great market of the world. 


ing his sntion. mai few mo- | : . 
EM wateetenten, Tany renee, | Real elegance of-demeaner springs from the mind ; 


ments, but soon perceived that there was no hope 
for her ; and with a swelling heart, a quivering lip, 
and eyes filling fast, she slowly retired and going 
into the house sat down at the foot of the stairs, | 
and throwing her apron over her head, burst | 
into tears. In this state she was found by her | 
Uncle Josiah, who inquired the reason of her dis- 
tress, which she told him with many sobs, saying 
that she was afraid her heart would break. The 
good quaker was much touched by the disappoint- 
ment of the little girl and her consequent affliction. 
‘ Now wipe thine eyes,’ said he and change thy 
face immediately, and when thee is able to look 
smilingly, I will take thee myself to Washington 
and he shall see thee and speak tu thee. 

In an instant Patty wiped» her eyes very hard 
with her apron, and smiled with all her might. 
Josiah took her hand and led her towards the horse 
block at the gate, which was shaded by a large 
plum tree.—The General was there putting on his 
gloves and preparing to mount his impatient horse, 
the girth of whose saddle the black servant was 
tightening. The aidshad already departed with 
the orderly sergeant. 

‘ Friend George,’ said Josiah, ‘I bring thee a 
little girl, a niece of mine, and by name Martha 
Champion. Her father, Robert Champion of Syc- 
amore Hill, is away withthe northern army, com- 
manding a company of volunteers that he rais- 
ed in his own neighborhood. Iknow he isa good 
patriot, and he is called a good fighting man. Thee 
will oblige me, and please the child, if thee will 
take some notice of her before thee starts. _ It will 
be something for her to remember ?’ 

‘ Bless you, my dear,’ said the General laying 
his hand on her curly head, as he placed his foot in 
the stirrup. The children of my brave fellow-sol- 
diers are mine also. He stopped and kissed her, 
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fashionable schools do but teach its imitation, whilst 
‘their rules forbid to he ingenuous. Philosophers 
“never conceived the idea of so perfect a vacuum as 
is found to exist in the minds of young women sup- 
posed to have finished their education in such esta- 
blishments. If they marry husbands as uniformed 
as themselves, they fall into habits of insignificance 
without much pain, if they marry persons more ac- 
complished they canretain no hold of their affec- 
tions. Hence many matrimonial miseries, in the 
midst of which the wife finds it a consolation to be 
always complaining of her health and ruined 
nerves. In the education of young women, we 
would say—let them bé secured from all trappings 
and manacles of sucha system; let them partake 
of every active exercise not absolutely unfeminine, 
and trust to their being able to get into or out of a 
carriage with a light and graceful step, which no 
drilling can accomplish. Letthem rise early and 
retire early to rest, aud trust that their beauty will 
not need to be coined into artificial smiles in order 
to secure a welcome, whatever room they enter. 
Let them ride, walk, run, dance, in the open air. 
Encourage the merry and innocent diversions in 
which the young delight; let them, under proper 
guidance explore every hill and valley; let them 
plantand cultivate the garden, and make hay when 
the summer sun shines, and surmount all dread of 
a shower of rain or the boisterous wind; and, above 
all, let them take no medicine except when the 
doctor orders it. The demons of hysteria and mel- 
ancholy might hover over a group of young ladies 
so brought up, butthey would not find one of them 
upon whom they could exercise any power. 





Hate makes us vehement partisans, butlove still 
more s0. 
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A coip chilly day in November was drawing toa | 
close—Mrs. Donington and her danghter E lizabeth | | 
secure in their elegant mansion Gens the power of | 
the elements, were surrounded by all the comforts | 
of opulence—a bright coal fire diffused a summer | 
temperature throughout the apartment,—brilliant 
lamps dispelled the coming shades of night, win- 
dows well-closed and ample curtains excluded the 
wintry winds. Reclining on a sopha, deeply en- 
gaged in reading, Mrs. Donington appeared the 
personification of quiet comfort. Her daughter 
however was impatient, restless and uneasy. She 
traversed the apartment with rapid steps and at 
the sound of every passing carriage, hastened to 
the window, drew aside the curtain and looked into | 
the street when one after another rolled by without | 
stopping, she retired from the window with evident 
signs of disappointment, whilst she still seemed to 
be listening attentively. At length Mrs. Doning- 
ton noticed the uneasiness of her daughter and said 
“why are you so unquiet my dear Elizabeth, are 
you so very impatient for the arrival of our little 
guest.” “Yes mamina,” answered her daughter, 
‘is itnot natural that L should be anxious to see the 
betrothed of my cousin Oswald, I assure you I am 
impatient to behold the being of his choice, she on 
whom his future happiness depends ; he has writ- 
ten to me so much of his treasure, he has given me 
so many charges respecting her, that I shall watch 
over her as carefully as if she were my own sister, 
oh mamma,” added she, ‘lam so fearful she will 
not love me.” “ Not love you, my own Elizabeth,” 

said Mrs. Donington, “does not every one court 
your friendship, és you not win all hearts,”—*« not 
all” answered Elizabeth, sighing deeply, “but I 
shall love her so entirely, it will be the first object 
of my life to promote her happiness. Her thoughts 
and affections | know must and ought to be occu- 
pied by Oswald, but next to him I wish her to love 
me beyond every earthly being.” She spoke with 
earnestness, her ardent and enthusiastic manner 
surprised her mother, “no doubt dearest,” said | 
Mrs. Donington, “she will more than return your 
affection—for when her father died, she lost her only 
earthly tie except Oswald; she will be thrown 
among strangers here, and her heart will probably 
cling to the first who is kind to her—therefore inde- 
pendently of your natural claims to her regard, your | 
proffered friends ship must be valuable to her.” Well | 
might a partial mother suppose any one would be | 
proud to possess the regard of her daughter as she | 
gazed on her intelligent countenance and graceful 
form. Elizabeth Donington inherited a large for- 
tune, and of course, from her infancy had been flat- 
tered and courted; she passed however the most 
dangerous of ordeals uninjured; an uncommonly 
affectionate heart and a highly cultivated mind pre- | 
served her from the selfishness of character, too 
often found in the favorites of fortune. She was! 
above the middle livight and finely formed—her face 


i 


| conversation, however, was chiefly confined to de- 


was usually pale, but the Grecian cast of her fea- 
tures and the delicate texture of her snowy skin, 
seemed to compensate for the want of bloom; every 
turn of her beautiful form, every motion of her coun- 
tenance, and evenevery tone of her voice expressed 


elegance and high polish—her slightest gesture, the 


most simple sentence was lady-like, and well-bred; 
all fashions seemed made for her, the newest even 
appeared to be the most becoming, every thing was 
worn with so much ease and grace; it seemed to 
be invented expressly to show off her peculiar 
charms—tbough she never went to the extremes of 
the ultras, her appearance always displayed high 
ton; “It is still unaccountable to me,” said Mrs. 
Donington, laying aside her book, ‘‘that Oswald 
should have formed an attachment to this Vermont 
girl, he who is so fastidious in his tastes, has asso- 
ciated so much with elegant females, and thinks 
high polish and cultivation so necessary ; it is still 
astonishing to me that he should find allhe required 
in this litthe country girl,” ‘But mama,” said 
Elizabeth, «« Clara Rosel: is so very charming, such 
a being as he describes her, one would suppose 
only existed in a poet’s fancy.” “She might have 
been charming,” answered Mrs. Donington, “ as a 
child, he has not seen her since, he knows not what 
she is now, and I am sadly afraid some disappoint- 
ment awaits him. I know Oswald, I know notwith- 
standing he has mixed so much with the world, he 
still retains the romance of his youth; I fear his 
imagination has led him to believe her to be all he 
wishes to find her.””. They were interrupted by the 
sound of a carrjage stopping at the door, “ she has 
arrived at length,” exclaimed Elizabeth, as she ran 
into the hall. She met her expected guest and has- 
tened her into the warm parlor, where she was re- 
ceived by Mrs. Donington with her most kind and 
urbane manner. WhenClara was uncloaked and 
divested of her numerous travelling paraphernalia. 
Elizabeth thought she had never beheld a more 
beautiful being; the rose of youth and health bloom- 
ed on her rounded cheek, eyes ofthe loveliest deep- 
est blue expressed softness and sensibility, while 
her little dimpled mouth looked as if made tobe the 
region of mirth and joy; her hair uncontrolled by 
by the hand of fashion, waved in ringlets over her 
brow and gave a poetic picturesque expression to 
her countenance. Clara at length observed the 
intense and scrutinizing gaze of Elizabeth; she 
blushed and appeared embanseaned, Elizabeth im- 
mediately recollected herself and endeavored by 
her polite and friendly manner to make her guest 
feel at ease, and banish all reserve; no one could 
be better qualified to succeed than Elizabeth: she 
was gifted in a high degree with that indescribable, 
undefined power, so difficult to be acquired called 
tact; that nice perception of the feelings of others 
which made her society sofascinating. She exert- 
ed herself for the entertainment of her guest, their 
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tails of the journey, and remarks relating to it; 
Clara seemed fatigued and spiritless and soon reti- 
red to her room. 

Mr. Rosely the father of Clara had encountered 
many disappointments, after once enjoying an am- 


| said he, “my Clara isa mere child, and brought up 
| in obscurity, you cannot depend on what she may 
become and you know not how slie will fulfill the 
duties of the station, in which your large fortune 
will place her.” « She isachild,” replied Oswald, 


ple fortune, he found his only possession in this | “but I can already perceive the elements of all that 
world was a small farm situated among the hills of | is lovely in woman, in her character. If she con- 


Vermont; he went thither and by the labor of his | 


hands obtained a mere subsistence. His daughter 
Clara was the sole consolation of his desolate life, 
the only objectof his affections, the only light of his 
existence. Her education beguiled his leisure 
hours, and he delighted to transfer to her, the stores 
of his own richly cultivated mind ; he did not reflect 
he was giving her ideas and accomplishments which 
might unfit her for the obscure station in which she 
was probably destined to remain. He knew his 
acquirements had been a great solace tohim and he 
wished her to share the same advantages. She 
caught as if by intuition, the ideas he presented to 
her, and he enjoyed the highest pleasure in awaken- 
ing the powers of her mind, and improving her 
understanding. When Clara was about fifteen 
years old, Oswald Donington arrived at the village 
where she resided with her father. He had been 
viewing nature in all her varieties, when he found 
himself wandering among the hills of Vermont. He 
discovered in Mr. Rosely, a former friend of his fa- 
ther, and their acquaintance soon ripened to friend- 
ship. Oswald could not behold one so well adapt- 
ed to ornament society, without lamenting that his 
talents and acquirements should be buried in obscu- 
rity. In vain he sought by some means. to prevail 
on him to leave his retirement ; Mr. Rosely rejected 
all his offers, his ambition, his energy seemed ex- 
tinct; it was only for Clara, he feared the future. 
Clara appeared to Oswald the brightest and most 
beautiful being he had ever beheld, or his imagina- 
tion had ever pictured, the circumstances of her 
early years had developed the qualities of her mind 
and heart, without impairing the freshness and 
vivacity of youth. Sometimes he saw hera gay 
and frolicsome child, sporting over the hills, and 
sometimes the companion. of her father in his most 
serious moods. Oswald was surrounded by wild 
and beautiful scenery, afar from the world, with 
Clara his companion; he gave way to the impulses 
of his imagination and formed delightful and ro- 
mantic visions, which were strengthened and nur- 
tured every day whilst he lingered there. At length 
he determined to reveal his wishes to Mr. Rosely, 
in order to obtain his sanction. 

Oswald Donington possessed a large fortune, and 
he had resolved to employ several years in travel- 
ling before he settled himself in life; already he had 
visited the greater part of his own country, and had 
made preparations to proceed to Europe, to pass 
three years in investigating all that might serve to 
increase his powers of usefulness, extend his infor- 
mation and enlarge his ideas; he then proposed to 
return to his native land, seek some being of conge- 
nial tastes with his own and pass the remainder of 
his life, employed in benefitting his fellow-creatures 
and enjoying the comforts of domestic life; he in- 
formed Mr. Rosely that Clara was the being who in 
a few years would become all his imagination had 
pictured as formed to make him happy. Mr. Rosely 
heard him with astonishment, “ Mr. Donington,” 


tinues under your care, I am convinced she will 
grace any station; if I can obtain her consent now, 
I shall feel the utmost confidence in possessing her 
affections when I return to claim her hand, for she 
will see no one here to eflace the remembrance of 
me ; and all her plans for the future, or youthful 
visions of happiness will be centered in me alone.” 
What father, however fond orambitious, would not 
have been flattered bythe proposal of Oswald. Mr. 
Rosely knew his health was precarious, and in case 
of his death, Clara would be left unprotected. He 
therefore thought he could not consult her happiness 
more effectually, than to accede to the wishes of 
Oswald ; he had the highest confidence in him, and 
blessed Providence for raising up such a friend to 
his beloved daughter. Clara pleased to contribute 
to the happiness of her father, and flattered by the 
preference of an elegant and accomplished gentle- 
man, consented to betroth herself to him with all 
the thoughtlessness of youth, litle aware of the im- 
portance of the step she was taking. Oswald com- 
municated to his aunt, Mrs. Donington, his en- 
gagement with Clara, and she as well as Elizabeth 
wished Clara to pass, some part of the time, whilst 
Oswald was absent, withthem, but Clara could not 
leave her father, who became rapidly worse. He 
died about six months before Oswald was expected 
to return, and as soon as a proper escort could be 
obtained, Clara, according to his wishes, proceeded 
to Philadelphia, to reside with Mrs. Donington. 
She did not arrive there however, until a few weeks 
before the return of Oswald. 

Mrs. Donington and Elizabeth exerted themselves 
to promote the happiness of Clara; they pitied her 
lonely situation, and endeavored to make her feel 
she was among friends, they surrounded her by 
cheerful society, and visited with her, every object 
of interest or curiosity in the city, but she seemed 
either listless and abstracted or melancholy and un- 
happy. She waslikea transplanted mountain plant, 
withering in a foreign soil; she sighed for the free 
air and wild scenery of her former home, and a city 
was like a prison to her. Elizabeth lavished the 
utmost kindness on her, but felt mortified to find she 
made so little progress in acquiring her confidence. 
There was an unconquerable reserve about Clara, 
which Elizabeth endeavored in vain to surmount ; 
Clara seemed grateful for her attentions, but shun- 
ed all confidential intercourse ; buried in melan- 
choly thought, she sought her own room, where she 
seemed most satisfied when left to indulge the sad- 
ness of her feelings. ‘ Again,” said Elizabeth, 
“must I be disappointed, cannot I even have the 
poor consolation of finding a friend in Clara.” At 
length the arrival of the ship which contained Os- 
wald was announced. It was difficult te tell wheth- 
er Elizabeth or Clara, received the intelligence 
with most emotion, although caused by very differ- 
ent feelings—Clara retired precipitately to her own 
apartment, whilst Elizabeth exerting herusual self- 





command, prepared to meet hercousin with the af- 
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fection he deserved from her, whom he had ever 
loved as a sister, without betraying that which was 
hidden from all the world. Oswald was very im- 
patient tu behold Clara, and Elizabeth went to bring 
her to him, she found her extremely agitated at the 
prospect of meeting Oswald. 

It was with difficulty, Elizabeth could prevail on 
her to go to him—pale, trembling and struggling 
hard for composure, she at length allowed Elizabeth 
to lead her tothe dreaded interview; when they reach- 
ed the door, she clung to Elizabeth and entreated so 
earnestly not to leave her, that she could not refuse 
to accompany her into the parlor. Preparations 
were immediately commenced for the marriage of 

Oswald and Clara. Elizabeth occupied herself 
busily with the arrangements which Clara gladly 
resigned to her, and seemed quite indifferent to all 
those things which are generally so important to 
young ladies. Elizabeth appeared alwaysemploy- 
ed in business or pleasure, she sought all modes of 
gaiety in her power, and her greatest endeavor was | 





to avoid Clara and Oswald as much as possible. | 
She therefore did not observe that the melancholy 
of Clara increased every day as the time approach- 
ed for her marriage, that the roses had fled from her 
cheek, and Oswald was often vexed and unhappy. 
One day Elizabeth and Clara happened to be alone 
in the parlor, the latter sat with her eyes fixed on the 
fire, ina dreary abstracted manner; Elizabeth stood 
at the window looking into the street—‘ Come hith- 
er Clara,” said she endeavoring to enliven her, 
“ behold this swain whois perambulating the street. 
I have observed him several days stealing past the 
house as slowly as ifhe were insensible to the angry 
blasts or chilling frosts ; is it one of your despairing 
country beaux, or perhaps iny vanity may prompt 
me to claim him for myself. But no, he has invest- 
ed himself in a vile plaid cloak, no visions of ro- 
mance can be connected with a dingy plaid; it 
eannot hide the form of an elegant despairing hero ; 
had it been a graceful Spanish, or even a flaring 
eamblet, I might have conjured up a noble form be- 
neath its folds; but a vile plebean plaid, oh never, 
never. I should not have noticed him, had he not 
so frequently passed the house; let me look out 
when I will, I see himthus enveloped—his eyes are 
cast now and then atthe house; he looks intently 
atevery window—come Clara see if you recognize 
him.” Clara mechanically approached the win- 
dow, she cast one glance at the tall figure, trembled, 
turned pale as death, and retreated to the farther end 
of the apartment. Elizabeth did not observe her 
emotion for her eyes were now fixed, her attention 
was occupied by the form.of Oswald whom she saw 
approaching. When he entered the parlor, Clara 
started up to leave the room. ‘ Clara,” said he in 
a reproach(ul tone arresting her steps, “‘ why do you 
avoid me,”—she hesitated, colored deeply and said, 
“Tam engaged at present.” “It as always the 
ease,” said he, allowing herto pass; “ when I am 
here—well, I hope your arrangements will be com- | 
pleted soon.” Elizabeth also turned to leave the 
apartment, for she dreaded beyond every thing to 
be a confidante of Oswald's happiness and listen to 
his raptures 

“Stay Elizabeth,” said he, ina vexed and troubled 
tone, ‘‘ you too always avoid me—I have scarcely 
bad a naoments conversation with you sinee my re- 
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turn ; it was not thus formerly.” “ Indeed, my dear 
cousin,” answered she, endeavoring to appear gay, 
I thought I had merited your warmest thanks by 
absenting myself. A third person you know is 
usually, de trop, where there are lovers and even 
my vanity cannot suppose my society possesses 
many charms now. I will go send Clara to you, for 
I know I can fulfill her engagements,” she was pro- 
ceeding to leave the room but he again entreated 
her to remain, and she reluctantly returned to her 
seat. “Tell me,” said Oswald, what do you think 
of Clara.” “Really,” answered Elizabeth, “you 
ask me a strange question, if my opinion were un- 
favorable, it would be useless to communicate it to 
you—but candidly, my cousin, I will tell you, I think 
her beautiful, amiable, talented and she seems to 
possess sensibility.” ‘Seems, Elizabeth,” said he, 
‘seems only—oh, that I were sure of it; I some- 
times fear she is deficient in heart, and yet at times 
she displays strong feelings—oh, that I could rid my- 
self of this suspicion, it comes over my happiness 
like a dark cloud; tell me dear Elizabeth, you must 
have had many opportunities of observing her ; does 
she appear to you to possess the power of feeling 
deeply.” ‘ Oswald,” answered she, I willtell you 
all I know, since Clara has been here, Lhave done 
every thing in my power to gain her friendship and 
confidence. I felt the affection of a sister towards 
her, and I wished her to lean upon my heart, repose 
and confide in me, next to yourself, but my efforts 
have been unavailing—she seems grateful for every 
attention, but there is an unconquerable reserve 
about her, like one who has some hidden grief 
which preys upon her and which she cannot com- 
municate. I supposed it was the death of her fa- 
ther—the newness and strangeness of every thing, 
and every body she meets here which depressed 
her; when you returned, I thought she would find 
a friend whose sympathy she would not reject as 
she has done mine.” “It must be the death of her 
father,” said Oswald, ‘yes, it was a severe blow to 
her, she is so young and among strangers, she feels 
a diffidence and reserve she cannot conquer at once. 
I will leave it to time, no doubt she will soon treat 
me with less reserve, and be more sensible of the 
value of your friendship, for I know she admires 
and esteems you very much.” Thus Oswald flat- 


‘tered himself with this belief, but he still felt dis- 


satisfied. 

The next morning as Clara was alone in the par- 
lor, the servant ushered in a gentleman who asked 
to see her; when she recognized the tall slender 
form and pale countenance of the person who en- 
tered, she was motionless for a moment with agita- 
tion, ‘‘ Albert?” she exclaimed at length with sur- 
prise. “Yes, Clara, he replied, “it is Albert, who 
has come to see you for the last time.” “The last 
time,” said she faintly, ‘I hope not,”—I have come 
to bid you adieu, Clara,” he said, ‘“ we must never 
meet again in this world, I must not see you after 
your marriage.” “ Why not,” said Clara, trembling 
with emotion, “why should that event make us 
strangers.”” “I could not behold you,” he replied, 
‘ when you had given yourself to another ; oh, I feel 
[ could not see you and live,”—since you left me, I 
have been the prey to such feelings of loneliness 
and desolation, I could not resist the ardent over- 
powering desire to see you once more, to take a last 
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farewell. I thought one more look, one last inter- 
view would be a relief to my feelings, something for 
memory to linger over and dwell upon through the 


long lonely days which I must pass without you; | 
but forgive me,” added he, perceiving the tears fast | 


flowing down her cheeks; “forgive me for intru- 
ding on your happiness with my misery—forget me 
Clara, forget my lonely lot in your happier destiny 
or remember only the hours you have made so blest 
to me—I will return to those scenes, where I have 
been so happy, and in the recollection: of the past, 
endeavor to lull the pain of the present; God bless 
you.” He was slowly retiring, with his eyes fixed 
on Clara, asif impossible totake the lastlook of her 
who was dearer to him than the light of the sun— 
when she started up, extending her hands towards 
him, exclaimed, “ oh leave me not Albert, take me 
with you, I can never, never marry Mr. Donington.” 
Startled and astonished, Albert returned to her side. 
The barrier was now removed, their hearts were 
laid open to each other, all reserve was banished, 
and the love which had been growing for years and 
unconsciously acquiring strength, was for the first 
time revealed; they found in each other an attach- 
ment which no time or change could effect. A long 
interval elapsed, they were unconscious of time, 
unconscious of every thing except the happiness of 
an unreserved disclosure of their sentiments. At 
length they were interrupted and Albert was obliged 
to depart before they had decided on any plan for 
the future. Clara retired to her own room, her 
thoughts were in confusion, she was undecided how 
to act, she knew she was surrounded with difficul- 
ties and embarrassments. The more she reflected 
the more they seemed to increase, buta sensation of 
happiness, greater than she had ever felt before, 
cheered and supported her ; the traces of agitation 
were still on her features, and tears still on her 
cheeks, when Elizabeth entered the room. “ My 
dear Clara,” said she affectionately, “ you must not 
be in tears, your feelings ought to be, all happiness 
now.” “See,” continued she, opening a case, 
which she held in her hand, “I have something 
here to bring the smiles to your cheek—here is a 
magnificent set of pearls, which Oswald selected 
for you in Paris; you will be gratified, no doubt to 
know, he thought of you, when surrounded by 
gaiety, whilst you perhaps were flirting with some 
rural swain and forgetting his existence, look,” ad- 
ded she, ‘placing the sprig in her hair, and clasp- 
ing the necklace on her neck and leading her to the 
glass, “‘even your beauty can be adorned, even the 
mountain rose can be improved; how beautifully 
this sprig contrasts with your hair, and how well 
this accords with your snowy neck.” Claraturned 
from the glass, and hastily snatched the ornaments 
from her—“ Elizabeth,” said she, ‘‘ take away these 
things they are not for me,I eannot must not be the 
bride of Mr. Donington, [ do notlove him.” Eliza- 
beth gazed at her in speechless astonishment, at 
length she uttered, “ not love him—is it possible.” 
‘Pardon me,” said Clara, “I know the worth of 


your cousin, I know he is far superior to me in 
every thing; but I cannot love him, as I ought, as 
he expects and as he deserves; save me from this 
marriage, dearest Elizabeth,” added she, throwing 
herself in Elizabeth’s arms—go to him, tell him 
there is another whom I prefer, and whose happi- 





ness depends on me.” ‘I cannot,” said Elizabeth, 
shrinking from the task, oh, I cannot Clara, inflict 
such a blow on Oswald, on my dear cousin; why,” 
added she reprovingly, ‘“‘why have you delayed 
this communication until now, why have you de- 
ceived Oswald so long.” “I knew not my own 
feelings until lately,” answered Clara, “when all 
the wishes and hopes of my heart have been reveal- 
edto me. Ihave been miserable, wretched at the 
prospect of a union with Mr. Donington, and Ihave 
longed to open my heart to you, to obtain your ad- 
vice and commisseration, but he was your cousin 
and very dear to you.” 

Clara then communicated to Elizabeth all the 
events of her life. Some time after the departure 
of Mr. Donington, the health of Mr. Rosely became 
more impaired and he was obliged to devote all his 
intervals of strength, to labor for sustenance. His 
anxiety was so great to obtain for Clara all advan- 
tages possible, that he requested the aid of Albert 
Denham, a young clergyman, residing in the vil- 
lage, to finish the education of Clara, he thought it 
more important than ever, that she should have 
every means of improvement for fear Oswald might 
be disappointed in his high expectations. It is an 
old story and well known, the danger of two young 
persons, situated as master and pupil, but Mr. Rose- 
ly was not aware of it—he supposed Clara secured 
by her engagement to Mr. Donington, and Albert 
by his knowledge of that circumstance. They 
were however, at that age when the heart first be- 
gins to feel the want of a companion; when it re- 
quires some object to employ its strongest feelings. 
They found in each other, congenial tastes and 
feelings, their pursuits were the same, their joys and 
sorrows were the same, they felt alike, thought 
alike. Together they enjoyed the wonders and 
glories of nature ever present to their eyes, and to- 
gether they soothed the last hours of Mr. Rosely, 
until their souls became united by bonds stronger 
than death. They knew their was a barrier between 
them, but with the thoughtlessness of youth, they 
surrendered themselves to the pleasures of the pre- 
sent hour, Clara it is true, regarded her engage- 
ment as inevitable, but at such a distance of time, 
as to banish it almost entirely from her thoughts. 
It soon faded from her memory, like the indistinct 
impression of a dream ; when she received a letter 
from Oswald it only revived, for a little while, the 
painful thought, she must one day leave the dear 
scenes of present enjoyment ; but the presence of 
Albert soon dismissed all unwelcome reflection and 
something in which he was concerned, alone occu- 
pied her attention. When the death of her father 
left her without a near relative in the world, she 
found in Albert a consoler, so kind and tender, he 
was more than ever endeared to her. She regarded 
Mr. Donington as a stranger, and after his arrival, 
she shrunk from an union with him—the nearer it 
approached, the more averse and reluctant she be- 
came, and the more her wretchedness increased. 
She was aware she felt not sufficient degree of 
attachment to him, but she thought it ungrateful and 
wrong not to do so, she struggled hard with herself 
and hoped toconquer. Her interview with Albert 
discovered to her the state of her heart, and the de- 
votedness of his attachment to her. Elizabeth felt 
the greatest pity for Elara, when she learnt how 
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much she had suffered, she consented to communi- | favor, she compared them to her cousin, and they 
cate her sentiments to Oswald, as Clara dreaded to | were found wanting. Insensibly she devoted to 
perform the task. | him the strongest and most tender sentiments of her 
Indeed, Elizabeth could not conceal from herself | heart—she did not analize her feelings, she only 
that a feeling of pleasure arose at the late event;| knew she was happy, for she passed much ume 
she was shocked at the discovery of her selfishness | with Oswald. But when he left her and soon after 
as she knew how severe the blow would be to Os-|she found another was preferred to her, who 
wald. However, when the story was revealed, | cherished his image above all others in her heart, 
and she beheld his grief, mortification and disap- | she then felt the bitterness of disappointment, and 
pointment, the purest feelings of sympathy only re- | understood the true nature of her sentiments to- 
mained for him, and if she could by any sacrifice,| wards him. She resolved to eradicate her long 
have restored to him the heart of Clara, she would | cherished attachment to Oswald, yet she felt it im- 
not have hesitated. “Oh, Elizabeth,” said Oswald, | possible to admit another inthe place once occupied 
«you know not, how every hope, every wish has | by him. To Oswald and Clara, she determined to 
been centered in Clara, for years my visions have | devote herself, and solaced by their friendship, she 
been of her alone, she has been the object of every | hoped to regain her peace of mind. 
plan, and the one sole predominatory idol of my} Oswald at length, began to think it was very fool- 
heart. Are all those delightful visions I have allow- | ish and unmanly, to play the part of a disappointed 
ed my imagination to picture to be destroyed? must | swain, that there were duties to be performed, and 
all these hopes be crushed at once! is my happiness | pleasures to be enjoyed in the world, even for him; 
gone for ever?” Elizabeth was deeply afflicted at | he resolved to return to Elizabeth, whom he had 
the grief of Oswald, and felt, bitterly felt, how pow- | ever regarded with a brother’s warmest affection, 
erless was all the consolation she could offer. Os-| and in her society forget his late disappointment. 
wald could not see Clara again, but departed im-| He now passed much of his time with her, and 
mediately to a tract of land he possessed in Penn- | every day more happily; every day he discovered 
sylvania ; he felt as if his happiness was wrecked | some new virtue or grace, to attract his love and 
forever; the future was a blank to him, and he | admiration. Elizabeth enjoyed a daily intercourse 
resolved to retire from a world which had now no | with Oswald, and thought her happiness could not 


charms for him, to spend the remainder of a cheer- | now be increased, until she learnt she was dearer 
less existence, where he could indulge without | to him than any human being, and he proposed a 
restraint, the gloominess of his feelings. Clara | closer union. They were united, and soon after vis- 
soon become a new creature, all reserve was ban- ited Albert and Clara, whom they found discharging 
ished between herself and Elizabeth, she returned | the humble duties of their station. There never 
the affection once proffered to her, and clung to her | was a meeting of happier beings. In their late 
with the fondness of a sister. Elizabeth soon after | trials, they beheld the hand of Providence which 
witnessed her union with Albert. Clara returned | taught them the value of the blessings they now 
with him to those wild and mountainous scenes, en- je njoyed—the greatest blessing which can be confer- 
deared to her, by the birth and growth of an attach- | | red on human beings, the union of congenial hearts. 
ment which now made the happiness of her life, | New-York, October, 1834. 

scenes, where her spirit could live and move unfet- 
tered by the customs of society, which to her, were | 
galling charms. Oswald prepared to linger through | 














There is in the perilous life of asailor an indepen- 
existence in solitude he considered himself a broken- | dence which springs from his absence from the 
hearted, disappointed man—he brooded over his | land. ‘The passions of men are left upon the shore. 
griefs witha morbid kind of satisfaction, and thought | Between the world quitted and the world sought for, 
hope and happiness existed no longer for him. He | | there is neither love nor country but on the element 
soon found the solitude of the forest insupportably which bears us. No more duties to fulfil, no more 
wearisome, the tedious hours passed with lingering visits to make, no more journals, no politics. Even 
steps, his thoughts often turned to the friends he the language ofa sailor is not the ordinary language. 
had left, and he longed once more for the bustiling It is a language such as the ocean and the heavens, 
throng, the excitement of active life ; he was form- the calm and the tempest, speak. One inhabits a 
ed for society, and he was mistaken when he | ""!VETSe on the waters, among creatures whose 
thought it had lost all charms for him. His greatest clothing, whose tastes, whose manners and aspects, 
pleasure consisted in pouring out his griefs in long resemble not the people of the earth ; they have the 

roughness of the sea-wolf, and the lightness of the 


letters to Elizabeth, and her answers were his only | 


solace. He found himself watching and waiting | bird. ‘Their fronts a” marked by none of the cares 
|of society. The wrinkles which traverse them 


for them with the greatest impatience. Elizabeth ayy : 

. ee! ae ‘resemble the foldings of a diminutive sail, and 

filled her station in society, of which she formed so , ; ‘ hi ik at aay Oe 5 d 

great an ornament, as calm, as cheerful and self- |they are less chisselled by age than by the win 
and by the waves. The skin of these creatures, 


possessed as formerly, enlivening and animating all | ‘ it j sid. like th 
who came within the sphere of her influence ; whilst impregnated by salt, is red and rigid, like the sur- 
face of the rock beaten by the billows. 


she carefully buried in her own heart the secret of 
her attachment to Oswald. She had regarded him : 
from her youth, as the first of human beings, in her; Do not imagine you are praised when others flat- 
early years, he had been her constant companion, | ter, or that you merit esteem because you are offer- 
he was her beau ideal of every thing excellent and | edrespect; weakness is as much to be avoided as 
noble. When she was introduced to society, she | contempt; and a mind susceptible of easy imposi- 
was soon surrounded by many competitors for her | tion is sure to be engaged by fraudulent service. 
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A TALE. 


—»>— 


“ Dear, gentle Myrza, you know not of a sol- 
dier’s sufferings in such acampaign. Your beau- 
tiful and tender form, just maturing into woman- 
hood, would sink beneath the excesses of fatigue 
and anxiety, of hunger, cold, and heat, of deluges 
of rain, the burning desert, and bleak mountain 
storm “ 





“« Hyder, this is the first request you have refused 
me. How often have you praised my patient en- 
durance, and told me I was susceptible of enthusi- 
asm, which exalted nature to achievements almost 
incredible ?”’ 


“« Myrza, your anxiety for me alone will be a suf- 


fering increasing all others. My dear girl, that | 


sensitive and delicate mind will sicken at the selfish 
coarseness and rude incidents ofacamp. Icannot 
bear the thought of innocence being sullied by such 
scenes ; nor, by Allah, shall that lovely face be ex- 
posed to the rude licentious glance of lawless men, | 
where Hyder’s arm cannot protect you.” 

“The spotless mind, dearest Hyder, retains its 


purity amidst such scenes. Vice is repulsive, and | 
to be offended with grossness implies a mind con- | 


taminated to understand it.” 

“ But danger! Myrza,danger! You might fall 
into the hands of the enemy, be separated from my 
followers. No,no, my poor forlorn bride; rest in 
Madras during this perilous service. In the con- 
fused incidents and lawless sway of power in the 
camp, these Christians might dare to violate our 
native rights ; but at the seat of civil government, 
you will be protected, esteemed, and kindly treated, 
as you ever have been.” 

“Oh! Hyder, why did you join the Christian 
standard,—these enemies of our race, the despoil- 
ers of our fields ?” 

“Torture me not, beloved Myrza. How horri- 
ble was the option! Did not every patriot spirit 
quail beneath the Mahomedan tyrant ? Oh, Myrza, 
Myrza! does not your heart wither to reflect, how 


forget that night,—his bursting through my fields,— 
my slaughtered people,—my burning roof,—my 
bleeding father,—and, Allah! Allah! the last im- 
ploring gaze of my struggling mother mangled by 
these hell- hounds;—and you, too, gentle “My rza, 
borne senseless in my arms through their accursed 
ranks, till the last miscreant fell beneath my sabre, 
and left us fugitives,—wounded, maddened, desti- 
tute,—aye, destitute evento our very hopes? Nay 
shudder not, beloved Myrza ; sink not your head, 
nor weep. Ihave not joined these Christians from 
revenge to Hyder Ally. They are not less oppres- | 
sors of our country than the Mahomedan; but Iread 
futurity. The Christians will introduce arts and | 
knowledge, civilization and good government 
amongst us ;—the ignorance and tyranny of our 
Mahomedan conquerors would be perpetual. My 
dear Myrza,weep no more. Here, rest your fever- 
ed cheek upon my bosom. Our woes are past, our 


happiness is present ;—yes, beloved, gentle girl, 
present, great, and enduring.” 


This conversation took place in 1778, wea 
Hyder Saibe and his young and beautiful bride, 1 
an Indian cottage, situated many leagues from Ma- 
dras, amidst the most rich and luxuriant, woodland 
scenery, on a bend of the clear and spacious Pal- 
Aur. The death-like stillness of the night, the bland 
air, the thick, profuse foliage of the gigantic trees, 
and the cold, clear moon, reflected upon the river, 
formed a scene of Nature’s solemn loveliness, little 
in unison with the distracted feelings of the gentle 
Myrza. After a succession of ferocious wars with 
the Mahrattas, Hyder Ally, at the head of 100,000 
‘men, partly disciplined by French officers, burst 
into the Carnatic, to sweep the English from the 
country. Fire and sword inflicted indiscriminate 
slaughter and devastation wherever this able, but 
most ferocious, leader advanced; nor could the 
| English oppose him. Sir Eyre Coote was straining 
every nerve to prevent Hyder Ally cutting in pieces 
the division of the army under General Baille, 
whose fate was sealed, unless by bold and rapid 
movements a junction of the two forces could be 
effected. Sir Eyre had summoned Hyder Saibe, as 
a most useful assistant in his desperate affairs ; and 
the conversation we have narrated took place upon 
the eve of Saibe’s departure for the camp from the 
romantic and lonely spot, where, from his marriage 
he had dwelt, for about four months, in perfect hap- 
piness. 


Hyder Saibe was one of those extraordinary men 
who, at that period, had so often signalized them- 
selves in the mountainous regions of Northern 
India. Ofalmost gigantic height, and Herculean 
proportions, he had the majestic carriage peculiar 
to the East, whilst the climate, by condensing and 
rounding his figure, had imparted grace and ele- 








| gance, and removed every expression of severity. 
|The mind, in these torrid regions, generally alter- 
the reckless Hyder Ally sought me out?) Can you 


nates between patient apathy and the fierce animal 
‘passions; but instances are numerous in which 
the brain seems to exhale its obstructions and im- 
purities, and the intellect is calm, lucid, compre- 
hensive and powerful, In constant communication 
with the French and English, Hyder Saibe, with 
astonishing acuteness and perseverance, had ac- 
quired much of the literature of the two countries, 
with a portion of that of the ancients, and he was 
deeply versed in European philosophy and science. 
| Of Mahomedan descent, he was the chief ofa very 
small territory, a petty dependence of his relation. 

Hyder Saibe attempting to introduce some liberal 
lor Europeuan institutions among his people, Hyder 
/Ally dreaded ‘« innovations upon the wisdom of his 
_ ancestors,” and he pursued his usual summary mode 
of extirpation. Surrounding his territory at night, 
he murdered his family, destroyed every dwelling, 
and massacred almost all the population. Saibe 
| defended himself with desperate valor, and escaped 
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almost by miracle, bearing in his arms Myrza, then 
a girl of fourteen. 

Myrza was the daughter of a native princess by a 
French officer of some rank, who had resided at 
Seringapatam as the secret agent of the French 
court in itsdesigns to foment a jealousy of England. 
The mother had disappeared by means too well 
known to the sanguinary Hyder Ally, and the fa- 
ther had fallen, by treachery, into the hands of the 
Mahrattas, who instantly put him to death. The 





first military achievement of the young Hyder Saibe 
was his pursuit of this predatory band. He killed 
their chief, and recaptured the whole of his prisoners. 
Among the latter was the infant Myrza; and Saibe, 
knowning by the fate of her parents that death | 
awaited her at the capital, bore her to his own ter- 
ritory, where she was nurtured as the foster-child 
of his parents. 

Myrza grew to exceeding loveliness. Her figure | 
was ofthat round voluptuousness which the luxuri- 
ant clime of the sun matures so beautifully. Her 
large. soft black eyes, deeply set, and as deeply 
fringed, fully bespoke her character—serene, in- 
telligent, and guileless ;—she was gentle, sensitive, 
and confiding ;—affectionate in the extreme, she 





was susceptible ofenergy even toenthusiasm, but her 
fate had deeply tinged her with melancholy. Saibe 
imparted to her his European studies, and her mind 
was equal to the goodness of her disposition. The 
cruel scenes to which she had been exposed had 
given vigor to her intellect, and the tremulous, sen- 
sitive Myrza could display courage in danger, and 
fortitude under sufferings One object of Hyder 
Ally’s irruption into Saibe’s territory was the pos- 
session of Myrza, for her extreme beauty and talents 
had been extolled at the court of the tyrant. Saibe 
had wandered with her, bafiling the incessant pur- 
suit of Hyder Ally, and he had devoted himself to 
her as a brother, until his safety in the English ter- 
ritory enabled him to resume the lover without in- 
delicacy to her free will and rightof choice. About 
three hundred of Saibe’s people, by desperate brav- 
ery and hardihood, had escaped the slaughter, and 
had sought their chief. With this body of horsemen 
Saibe had attached himself to the English interests, 
and had performed great achievements under pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

The prowess of Saibe and his dexterity at arms 
surprised our officers. He had a perfect knowledge 
of the country, of which, at that period, they were 
lamentably ignorant. He knewthe course of every 
stream,— could wind through every forest,—not a 
mountain track was unknown to him. He was 
familiar with the resources of every district, with 
the character and secret inclinations of their chiefs, 
and with the popular feelings. He had the singular 
and invaluable tact of of discovering the magazines 
and stores of Hyder Ally concealed in caves, glens, 
in deep forests, or in the fastnesses of mountains, 
according to the custom of the country ; and often 
had our army been saved from great peril, by these 
qualities,and by the acuteness with which he warn- 
ed Sir Eyre Coote and the generals of divisions of 
the stratagems of their restless, cunningenemy. If 
a desperate partisan movement was to be made, 
Saibe with his three hundred horse achieved the 
service. He united in the highest perfection all the 
animal superiority of man in the savage state, with 
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the utmost dexterity and even the science of civiliza- 
tion. He now, for a second time, joined the British 
upon the agreement that Myrza should be the com- 
panion of the wife and daughter of the general of 
the division to which he was attached. The con- 
versation between Hyder Saibe and Myrza had 
been immediately preceding this arrangement, on 
which he joined the forces. 

The campaign exceeded all others in exertions, 
dangers, and sufferings. An excessive drought de- 
stroyed all the cattle and exposed the troops to 
great fatigue and hunger. This was succeeded by 
deluges of rain and a hurricane, which tore to pieces 
the camps and destroyed every equipage. The 
baggage was abandoned, and the troops, after for- 
ced marches through the burning heat, had to bivouac 
exposed to the north winds from the mountains, 
which brought the most piercing cold. The wife 
of the general suffered equally with the meanest 
soldier ;—those sufferings were intense—hundreds 
sunk beneath them. 

It was over a few dying embers, in a wretched 
shelter formed by placing several poles in contact 
at the top, that Saibe, after a severe march and a 
sanguinary conflict, was supporting the fevered 
cheek of Myrza on his knee. “I reproach myself 
bitterly, my poor, dear girl, for allowing you toshare 
with me this disastrous campaign. Myrza, Myrza, 
your gentle spirit is sinking fast, your young form is 
wasted ; how sunk the eye, and parched those lips! 
and this dear hand, once so soft and moist, now dry 
and fevered. Look, look at me, dear Myrza, look 
ip.” 

“ Saibe, Hyder Saibe, oh God ! it is not the cam- 
paign before which I sink,—your unkindness alone 
could subdue my spirit ‘ 

‘“ Unkindness, Myrza! poor lovely one, fever 
distracts you. I never uttered word, never had a 
wish, a though, that was not intensity of kindness 
for you! Myrza, if yousink wedie together.” 

‘“« Saibe,” said Myrza, her languid eyes becoming 
animate, and her voice made strong, though tremu- 
lous, by feeling, “ what would become of Myrza 
unprotected among these strangers? Oh God! oh 
God ! what would be my fate deprived of you—the 
only being with whom I have a right of converse, 
sympathy, orlife? Why then, so reckless of exist- 
ence? Dear, dear Saibe (grasping his hand with 
energy,) this morning I overheard Sir Eyre’s staff 
speaking of your insane courage,—your personal 
conflicts,—your desperate charges of the enemy,— 
and where was your mercy on the remnant of your 
brave people? Eight—eight alone are left of the 
two hundred that went with you to the morning’s 
battle.” 

“« Myrza, you totally misunderstand my conduct. 
Irepress my natural courage. Why should I be 
brave in a white man’s service, where prejudice 
against my caste prevents my reaping the soldier’s 
reward—ctory? I never join the fight but where 
hope brightens the prospect of revenge. This day 
my charge was against Hyder’s body guard. I saw 
the tyrant; my murdered parents, my slaughtered 
people were on my sword ; and youthe image of you, 
my poor, wandering infant, in that bloody scene, 
maddened me to revenge. I cut through the mis- 
creant’shosts—had him at my sabre’s point—Allah ! 
Allah! another moment I had cleft his heart— 
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had bounded on his fallen body—but my steed fell | agent tothis desperate service. He had cleared the 
with a hundred wounds, and a rush of cavalry | dangerous ten ieagues, when, turning the angle of 


separated us. My poor people! But they sold | 
their lives dearly, and each man had lived but to | 
die in such an ettort.” 

Hyder Saibe’s energy was suddenly interrupted 
by te arrival of an aide-de-camp, who had told him 
that a council of war had just broken up, and that 
Sir Eyre, with great eagerness, had desired to see 
him without a moment’s delay. He took an affec- 
tionate leave of Myrza, and assured her of his im- 
mediate return. 

“ Hyuer Saibe,” said Sir Eyre, as the former en- 
tered his tent, “ [am about to put your virtues to the 
inost severe test, and, Heaven knows, I have often 
tried them severely. Unless a communication can 
be made to General Baillie the army is ruined, and 
vur power in India at an end. You understand our 
position. This is your passport to the General’s 
confidence; your other communications must be 
verbal.” 

Sir Eyre, and Saibe now spent about a quarter of 
an hour looking over some plans and maps, and 
several intercepted papers and secret despatches in 
the Persian character, after which they conversed 
earnestly but in suppressed tones; when, after a 
short pause, Saibe appeared agitated, and clasping 
his hands in agony commenced a conversation, at 
points of which his dark features seeined convulsed | 
by some intense feelings. The name of Myrza was 
heard several times, but nought else they uttered 
could be distinguished from the lowness of their 
tones and the piercing howlings of the blast, which 
drove the torrents of rain so furiously against the 
canvas of the camp. Saibe atlength started up with | 
great energy. They paced the tent with much per- 
turbation aud in deep discourse for about a quarter 
of an hour, when Sir Eyre concluded something he 
had been uttering ina low but emphatic tone and 
with much solemnity, by saying, “I will this mo- 
ment send for Myrza. Saibe, Lread your thoughts. 
She shall be the companion of my wife till you re- 
turn; and if you fall, she shall receive a liberal 
pension and the countenance of Government. This 
[ pledge to youon the honor of a British soldier ; 
and now, brave Saibe,away. At this moment you 
are greatér than your commander-in-chief. I will 
immediately send the palanquin with my wife’s 
female servants and a guard for Myrza; and God 
grant your speedy return to her, my brave and hon- 
ored ally, after your service, to which the British 
troops must owe their safety.” 

“ Sir Eyre,” said Saibe, as he vaulted on the 
saddle, “« Myrza, then, is safe, I speak solely for your 
safety. Take no measures, make no movements 
calculated upon my success. It is almost impossi- 
ble———your pledge fur Myrza is on the religion 
ofa Christian.” 

“T -vyould betray the army sooner than break it. 
Away, away, for if you do not clear ten good leagues 
before daybreak we are lost. My only fight must 
be in the streets of Madras.” 

Saibe’s nature was heroic, and military enthusiasm 
swayed him irresistibly in the prospects of battles, 
and of opportunities of exerting his daring mind in 
enterprise and valor. He dismissed frorm his mind 


the thoughts of his beloved Myrza, which would 








have unnerved him, and he bent every corporeal 


3 


an immence rock, he was in the midst ofan enemy’s 
patrol. The officer he immediately sabred, and a 
conflict with the four men was as rapidly successful. 
But a pistol discharged at him by the dying officer 
roused the surrounding troops. 

The front, left, and rear bristled with spears and 
matchlocks, and the tramp of cavalry was heard in 
every direction; the right alone was unguarded, 
for it led to the river, the fury of which had engen- 
dered a superstitious proverb that no man nor beast 
had ever stemmed its course. At a summons to sur- 
render, he dug hisrowels into the horse, and, amidst 
a score of balls, dashed down the precipitous banks. 
Resting afew minutes to breathe on the margin, he 
plunged boldly in. The horse made no effort to 
swim, but was carried with inconceivable rapidity 
down the torrent. At length, taking advantage of 
an eddy, Saibe struggled for a projecting point, and 
gained it. Slinging his rifle across his back, he 
ascended the precipitous rocks, leaving the miser- 
able steed to perish on the narrow resting place. A 
narrow ravine, and clefts and fissures had scarcely 
admitted his ascent on his hands and knees, and 
casting a mournful look upon his gallant steed, he 
threw to him the stunted herbage he could collect 
from a few tufts of vegetation cn its declivity. Hav- 
ing gained the height, instead of a free course, he 
most unexpected)y found himself in the midst of an 
enemy’scamp. He had only to infer that General 
Baillie’s force was already cut to pieces, otherwise 
a division of the enemy could not be unmolested 
on that side of the river. Two lifeguard’s-men were 
marching as sentries at the mouth of a splended 
marquee, near which was a horse richly caparison- 
ed. Crouching behind a tree in the dark at the ex- 
tremity of the beat of the sentries, as they turned he 
sprang uponthem. His sabre burst through the 
throat of one, and the gurgling blood was the only 
sound the unhappy wretch made in dying. The 
second he seized by the throat, and thus stopping 
his voice, despatched him with his dagger. Vault- 
ing upon the horse, he leaped the barrier and pass- 
ed on unpursued. In twelve hours he ascertained 
that General Baillie’s force had been cut to pieces 
the preceding day, and the few who had surrender- 
ed on honorable terms were massacred in cold 
blood amidst the jeers, taunts, and triumph of their 
conquerors. The safety of the main army depend- 
ed upon communicating this disaster to Sir Eyre 
Coote, and Hyder Saibe, with only one hours rest, 
resolved to brave again the dangers he had escap- 
ed. 

With incredible valor and perseverance he had 
sustained the heat, the hunger, thirst, and fatigue 
of this perilous journey—had overcome every natu- 
ral obstacle, had eluded every pursuit—had hafiled 
every stratagem—had faught his way through fear- 
ful odds. All dangers were passed, and he was pur- 
suing his uninterrupted course to the British Camp. 

Hyder Saibe had travelled throughout the burn- 
ing day without food or water, and the night closed 
on him, hot, still, and irrespirable, the close, heavy 
air distilling a thick clammy moisture, which weighs 
down the spirits and almost destroys the animal 
funetions. Exhausted with anxiety, fatigue, hunger 
and rendered almost frantic by thirst, he repaired 
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to a running stream, which an occasional moon- 
light enabled him to discover ata short distance from 
the high road. His horse, though perishing with | 
thirst, snorted and shuddered at the first mouthful, 
and Saibe, on kneeling and applying his mouth to 
the surface, perceived tiat it was saturated with 
human blood! This indication that a great battle 
had been fought that day in the neighborhood was 
confirmed at every step of his advance by mangled 
bodies, tatered camps, with broken tumbrils, and 
all the wrecks of 2 fierce conflict on a large scale. 
Here a host of straggling sepoys indicated that the 
battle had commenced; whilst further on, a Euro- 
pean regiment of foot had fallen in close line each 
man at his post, and the dead horses and men of the 
English heavy dragoons on their flank, told that 
upon this spot the murderous stand had been made, 
and that all had been lost. 

Hyder Saibe’s horse seemed to have an instinc- 
tive horror of treading upon the mangled human 
carcasses, for he trembled at every step as he pick- 
ed his way amongst the mutilated bodies. 

Suddenly the affrighted animal was most strongly 
agitated, and snorted aloud, threw back his head, 
his eyes almost bursting from their sockets. Neith- 





er spur nor encouragmeut could make him move 
asingle step. His limbs were rigid as marble. 

A few yards to the left, a figure had risen from a_| 
heap of slain, and stood in dazzling whiteness, hold- | 
ing, out its arms to Saibe as if in agonized entreaty. | 
Saibe conceived it to be soine wounded officer, who | 
hearing footsteps, had made one last effort to attract | 
attention and excite mercy. Suddenly the figure, | 
from theattitude of supplication, pointed with terror | 
to its right, and by the faint light, Saibe perceived 
the approach of a huge tiger—not fierce, active, and | 
restless, from hunger, but heavy and drowsy from 
having gorged to surfeit on the surrounding bodies. | 
Seizing his rifle in an instant a ball broke into its) 
brain between its eyes, and the huge monster, with- 
out a groan, rolled in death, to be devoured in his 
turn. 

The figure in white resumed its imploring attitude 
and Hyder Saibe leaped trom his horse, which con- 
tinued immoveably fixed upon the spot, As he ap- 
proached, what was his borror at discovering the 
figure to be that of a young girl; and, oh God! the 
lobe of a grape-shot had torn off the lower jaw, and 
lacerated tongue hung a horrid spectacle upon the 
bleeding throat. In an instant he uttered a piercing 
shriek, and clasped it in bis arms it was his 
own Myrza! 

The wretched girl made an attempt to speak, but 
the convulsed tongue sent forth only the gurgling 
sound of the rushing blood. She threw her arms, 
round Saibe’s neck, pressed him to her heart, and, 
in the intervals of agony, with her looks and arms 
she sent forth the most piteous expressions of en- 
dearment. Suddenly releasing her hold, with the 
most piercing looks of entreaty, she kept pointing at 
her feet to the right, but darkness prevented Saibe’s 
percéiving any object. Ile pressed her again and 
again to his heart—spoke tenderness and consola- 
tion—kissed her cheek over and over ;—but the 
wretched girl, still pointing at her feet, languidly 
closed her eyes—her head fell over his arm, and 
Saibe sunk to the earth with the corpse. 

The left of the British army had been attacked by 











the overwhelming force of Hyder Ally; and Sir 
Eyre Coote, after inflicting a ruinous loss upon the 
enemy, had been obliged to retreat and take up a 
stronger position in the rear. In the confusion ofa 
night retreat, the unhappy Myrza had been left 
without protection or the means of flight; and she 
had fallen a victim to almost the last cannon shot 
that had been fired from the field-pieces. _ Her ill- 
health, fatigue, anxiety for Saibe, and the agony of 
her wound, had brought on premature labor. She 
had wrapped the infant in her shawl with which 
she had previously bound her wound, and, in her 
dying moment, with a mother’s feelings, had point- 
ed it out to the tenderness of her husband. 

In India, the discomposition of bodies is very 
rapid. Very shortly after, Hyder Ally sustained a 
total defeat, and the British army advancing re- 
occupied its former position. Sir Eyre Coote was 
going over the ground with a single aide-de-camp, 
and looking where his tent had stood, prior tohisre- 
cent defeat, when his attention was suddenly attract- 
ed by the singular appearance of two skeletons 
with their arms entwined. The robes round one 
indicated that it was a female, whilst the large di- 
mentions of the other denoted it the frame of no or- 
dinary figure. The truth flashed across his mind. 
Examining the male figure, he perceived the min- 
iature of Myrza with an amuletattached to the neck 
by a gold chain; and, in the inner folds of the vest, 
he discovered his letter to General Baillie, which 
was tohave been Hyder Saibe’s passport to that 
officer’s confidence. “ Had this letter reached its 
destination intime,” said Sir Eyre, “‘ poor Baille and 
his brave men had been saved.’, The skeleton of 
the infant but too plainly told the rest of the story.. 
Sir Eyre, turning his horse, rejoined the camp, 
where he expatiated to his officers upon the noble 
nature of Hyder Saibe ; and with bitter grief, he 
communicated to his family the fate of her whose 
beauty and virtues had gained their affections. 











Amip the great number of curious phenomena 
which presented themselves to me in the course of 
my travels, there are few which have so powerfully 


| affected my imagination as the aspect of the cow 


tree. On the barren flank of a rock grows a tree, 
with coriaceous and dry leaves; its large woody 
roots can scarcely penetrate into the stone ; for sev- 
eral months in the year, nota single shower moist- 
ens its foliage; its branches appear dead and dried, 
but when the trunk is pierced, there flows from it 
a sweet and nourishing milk. It is at the rising of 
the sun that this vegetable fountain is most abun- 
dant; the blacks and natives are then seen has- 
tening from all quarters furnished with large bowls 
to receive the milk, which grows yellow, and thick- 
ens at its surface ; some empty their bowls near the 
tree itself, others carry the juice home to their chil- 
dren. We seem to behold the family of a shepherd 
who distributes the milk of his flock.— Humboldt. 








He must be very indifferently employed, who 
would take upon himself to answer nonsense in 
form; to ridicule what is of itself a jest ; and put it 
upon the world to read a second book forthe sake of 
the impertinences of a former. 
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Taanks to the blessed Virgin, and the prayers of; She had gates of great strength erected at the en- 
our holy brotherhood, I can now look to the future | trance, the interior rendered more habitable, and 


with hope, and on the past with tranquillity. I have | 
endured flaggellation and fasting, I have prayed | 
wittr bare knees on the cald marble, Ihave made | 
my cell damp with my tears; but as a further pen- | 
ance for my sins, [ have determined to write a nar- 
rative of the wickedness of my miserable existence, 
hoping it will be for the profit of future generations, 
and that those forming a part ofthe sublunary world, 
young, and surrounded with the temptations with 
which it is filled, as Ihave been—may take warn- 
ing by my fate, and avoid the snares which the Evil 
One spreads for the destruction of their precious 
souls. Our Lady of Grace assist me in this hely 
undertaking ! 


Milana la Magnifica!—all know thy greatness, 
all acknowledge thy power. Much hast thou been 
favored by our Lady and the holy St. Ambrose. 
Thou art beautiful iu palaces—lovely in fields and 
streams. Thy places of worship and of sanctuary 
are numerous and wealthy. Thy people are reli- 
gious—thy nobles brave and hospitable. Abode of 
my ancestors, my birth-place, my home, thou art 
dear to me still! I cannot obliterate from my re- 


then she made it her solitary residence. The sanc- 
tity of her deeds was the wonder of the people ; and 
the exemplary piety which had induced her to sin- 
gle out so dark and cheerless a spot wherein to pass 
the remainder of her existence, made her much 
honored by thereligiously disposed. Her fame in- 
creased ; and thousands flocked to be edified by her 
example, and instructed by her precepts. She was 
solicited by many influential persons to allow them 
to join in her devotions; but she refused all except 
those who were young, and were possessed of the 
inost irreproachable characters. Her reason was, 
that she wished the innocent alone to possess the 
inestimable advantage of her discourse, that she 
might have the opportunity of instilling into their 
youthful minds a knowledge of religion and a love 
of virtue, before they could become acquainted 
with the fascinations of vice, and the allurements 
of sin. 

The veneration of the inhabitants rose with her 
increasing popularity, and they came in crowds to 
the gate that they might receive the benefit of her 
prayers. It was an inviolable rule, that while at 





membrance those happy moments when in joyous 
innocence I sported near the Porta Nuova, and 
laved my youthful limbs in the bright waters of the | 
Olano. I was then glad and guiltless—Oh that 
those times might again return, and that I could | 
change this monkish cowl for the habit of my boy- 
hood! Mother of God, I have sinned !—TI thirst for 
worldly joys and a sinful life. Support me with 
the strength of thy gracious love, or I] am lost and 
abandoned !—I am strengthened—I feel the Di- 
vine assurance strong within me, and I will pro- 
ceed. 

La Guglielmina was a lady of the highest rank 
in Milan, and she was beautiful and wealthy; but 
her life did not pass without rumors being in circu- 
lation questioning the purity of her reputation. She 
possessed the means of procuring every enjoyment, 
and it was said that she did not stint herself in their 
indulgence. Among other sins laid to her charge, 
a passion for intrigue was mostconspicuous. When 
a youth, my uncle Bartolomeo was reported to have 
been high in her favor; but he is now a discreet 
man and a magistrate, and knows when to hold his 
tongue: J cannot say, therefore, how far this may 
be the truth. Certain it is that all at once she saw 
the folly of her life, and became disgusted with her 
wickedness. Her soul was moved with a contrite 
spirit—she repented of her deeds, and expended her 
large fortune in charitable purposes She retired 
from the world. 


There was a long subterraneous vault in the out- 
skirts of the city ; for what purpose it was originally 
intended none knew; but I believe it was a natural 
cavern, which had been much enlarged by the ex- 
eavations of the inhabitants. This she purchased. 








her devotions, whether she was accompanied by 
those whom she honored with her friendship, or 
spent the hours in solitary penance, she was not to 
be disturbed; and it would have been accounted 
sacrilege had any one dared to interrupther. Her 
disciples were the young and beautiful ofboth sexes, 
but they were only known to one another. Invio- 
lable secresy was strictly ordained, or else it was 
thought the spiritual communications of the pious 
recluse would lose their efficacy; and the least 
breach of trust was threatened with instant dismis- 
sal from the society, and future seclusion from its 
heavenly advantages. This had the desired effect 
fur not one of the select few were ever known 
to divulge the confidence reposed in them. 


A dislike of ostentation, it was supposed, made 
her choose midnight for the time of instructing her 
young proselytes; and they came to her muffled up 
in cloaks, with their faces concealed beneath veils 
of a peculiar shape and color. Their prayers last- 
ed several hours; at the end of which they went 
one by one to a secluded part of her subterraneous 
habitation, received her benediction, and were dis- 
inissed. It was accounted by the people an act of 
the greatest impiety for any one to attend these fa- 
vorites of the good lady to their homes, or to watch 
for the purpose of finding out who they were. The 
inhabitants feared that some calamity would follow 
such acts of sinful curiosity: and a young man of 
dissolute habits, having boasted to his companions 
his determination to enter tle vault and see what 
was going forward within, was found next morning 
near the gates quite dead, but without any signs of 
violence upon his person. This was consider- 
ed a judgment for his wickedness: and fear 
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kept every one else from making a sunilar at- | every opportunity of seeing and conversing with 
tempt. | her. I drank the delicious poison of her bewitching 
Happy were the parents who imagined their chil- | looks, till my soul was intoxicated with the frequent 
dren under the p-otection of the good La Gugliel-| draughts. My blood seemed to course along its 
mina. She relieved the poor, reformed the wicked | crimson channels in boiling currents. I could not 
and the sick were healed by the sanctity of her|rest; my mind was engrossed by this pervading 
prayers. In the full splendor of her fame she died | passion, and all its impulses were followed with 
suddeniy. It was said that the excellence of her | maddening precipitation. I could not sleep; L lay 
deeds had procured her an early association with | tossing on my couch in araging fever, burning with 
the angels. All Milan were everpowered with | a flame which none but the divine Julia had power 
grief at her irreparable loss. The citizens were | to quench. I was delirious, except in her presence, 
melancholy and sad—the religious humbled them- | and then I could have laid down beneath the sunny 
selves with fasting and penance—the rich gave | radiance of her smiles, and died in peace with all 
alms—and the poor offered up their prayers. The | the world. But I stood before ler, my soul speak- 
holy fathers of the church numbered her among the | ing in my eyes, watching the glorious beauty of her 
saints; and none but Qur Lady was supposed to | looks, like an adorning worshipper before the shrine 
possess so much influence as the holy and immacu-| of some powerful saint. She had many suitors ; 
late Santa Guglielmina. but if she smiled on another, I was tormented with 
Her sorrowing disciples requested permission for | jealous fears and irrepressible anxieties which could 
her body to be deposited in the place where she had | only be quieted by some more marked expression 
breathed her divine admonitions. It was granted.| of her favor towards myself. I knew not that I 
All the monks and nuns went in procession: the| was pleasing to her, but I tried in every way which 
people of the city, and even the inhabitants of Bres- | could offer itselfto my excited imagination to make 
cia, Padua, and strangers from distant places, | myself seem worthy in her eyes. I was ever by her 
thronged to do honor to her sacred remains. The | side ; and while my heart seemed trembling on my 
most splendid ceremonies that had ever been wit-| lips, [ poured into her ear the sweet and flattering 
nessed were performed in the grand cathedral, | incense of devoted love. I anticipated her most 
wherein the archbishop preached an_ eloquent | trifling wants, and executed for her the most hazard- 
eulogy on her exceeding piety and exemplary virtue. | ous missions ; and at night, instead of retiring to a 
The young were edified, and the old instructed. | restless pillow, I took my caitarra, and beneath her 
Thence she was carried with extraordinary pomp | balcony I sang the most tender and passionate 
by the mosteminent of the nobles, through innu- | strains, till the rosy morning dawned upon the sky. 
merable crowds of devoted worshippers, to the | I lived but for her; life would have been miserable 
place of her pivus labors. Here those who were | and the world a chaos, had not her looks filled them 
at enmity laid aside their feuds, and swore eternal | with light, beauty and love. 
friendship. Honored was he above his fellows| I thought, and the thoughtbrought with it dreams 
who could touch the sacred body: and the most! of unspeakable delight, that she appeared to shew 
wonderful miracles were performed on those| more partiality to my society, and seemed more 
who obtained only a sight of her sainted corpse. | pleased with my attentions. Oh! how I hugged 
Her disciples still continued to meet together in| myself with the flattering fancy! My brain was 
the usual manner, to commune with each other on| in a continual ferment, for my passion increased 
the divine truths of her doctrines, and to strength-} with my favorable hopes. I stood by her side while 
en one another in the performance of those blame-| my throbbing eye-balls drank in the image of her 
less rites which their benefactress had instituted. | loveliness, and my soul hung fainting upon the 
About this time I first beheld Julia Archinte, the | magic music of her voice, as if each syllable con- 
only daughter of one of the most powerful families | tained a spell on which my very existence de- 
in Milan. She was young, her figure swelling in-| pended. 
to womanly loveliness—round, full, and exquisitely We walked out together. Sometimes we sat 
beautiful. Her eyes were black and piercing; and | side by side under the fragrant orange-blessoms, or 
there was an expression of deep passion lurking | amid the clustering vineyards; at other times we 
under the long silken eye-lashes, which even the / walked along the flowery pathways by the side of 
blessed St. Anthony could scarcely have resisted. | murmuring waters—her tongue discoursing the 
Her complexion was dark, rich, and clear ; a deli-| most eloquent music, and filling the air with melody 
cious rosiness spread itself over each cheek, dying | more ravishing than the inspired strains of an im- 
off in the distance like the blushing tinge of an eve- | provisatrice—her lips breathing odours and bathed 
ning sky. Her mouth was voluptuously formed—| with sweets, more fragrant than the perfume, and 
more like a luscious fruit than any thing belonging | more delicious than the honey-dew upon the blos- 
to human shape; and when she smiled, the pearls | soms among which we moved, and her looks beam- 
within flashed from between the open lips like some | ing with a radiance more divine, and a brilliance 
hidden kernel, of which her eloquent mouth formed | more warm, than the scorching rays of the bright 
the tempting covering. Her hair was of a jetty|sun shining above our heads. If she asked me to 
lustre, and was rich in the profusion of untutored | listen to the notes of the feathered songsters, I was 
curls, that hung upon her neck and shoulders, | treasuring within my memory the last echo of her 
like clusters of the dark luxuriant grape of our vine- | departing words. Ifshe bade me admire the won- 
yards. I saw her, and I loved her. drous fragrance of the dewy blossoms, I was lost in 
I was of a family as ancient and as noble as her | admiration of the sweets that hung around her 
own, and was rising into manhood. Our relations | tempting mouth; and if she directed my rapture to 
were on terms of intimacy, therefore I was allowed | the sunbeams dwelling like a mantle of jight upon 
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the gentle river, I found myself peering beneath her 
silken eye-lashes for the source of that light which 
had poured its beams of love upon the resiless wa- 
ters of my soul. 

We read together. Dante, and Tasso, and Boc- 
cacio, were these in whose immortal pages we 
found most delight. Often have I trembled with a 
sudden faintness, while she, leaning on my shoulder 
sat listening eagerly, when Icame toa passage that 
interpreted the deep-felt history of ny love, stronger 
than words of mine could ever have expressed. 
One soft and melting summer’s day we retired toa 
delightful arbor, where a cascade of foaming water 
cooled the air to an agreeable freshness ; I had pro- 
cured a volume of the divine Petrarch, then in the 
full glory of his fame, and had marked a passage, 
where inthe most glowing and passionate language, 
he declares the ardor of his love for the fair Laura, 
and asks imploringly if she can look unmoved upon 
his sufferings while his heart and soul are being 
consumed by the flame of an unrequited passion. 
I produced the book, and I asked her with a trem- 
bling tongue to read the passage, and give me her 
opinion of its merits. I thought she blushed as she 
took the volume into her hands. 1 watched. her 
with a feverish anxiety; she began to read aloud; 
she had not proceeded far before her arm sunk upon 
my shoulder—I trembled violently. Her voice fal- 
tered; I gazed upon her with feelings of the most 
intense interest—the words were scarcely audible. 
I drew nearer to catch the murmurs more distinctly; 
our faces were almost touching, and my burning 
cheek was close to hers; she raised her fond and 
melting eyes from off the book, and met mine quiv- 
ering with unutterable rapture! Holy Virgin! our 
lips mingled in mutual enjoyment—her arms encir- 
cled me, my head was on her breast—and I could 
feel it like the undulations of a mighty tide ebbing 
to and fro. 

The broad vine-leaves of the arbor effectually 
screened us from observation. [read in the win- 
ning tenderness of her gaze, and the fond ardor of 
her caresses, the realization of all my hopes. Our 
raptures were long, the minutes flew by with silent 
wings too swift for our observance; yet we were 
happy, and feared no interruption to our felicity. 
At last she raised herself from my embrace, and 
seemed to discover that it was growing late. Ilook- 
ed and beheld the sun setting behind the mountains 
and throwing a robe of golden light upon the vine- 
yards. We read no more. 

Santa Maria! what a sinner have I been. Losing 
thus the precious moments of life in idle dalliance. 
Mea culpa! meaculpa! Iam a wretch—I am a 
sinner! But I will go on a pilgrimage to our Lady 
of Loretto, and barefooted humble myself before 
that miraculous shrine which the holy angels 
brought from the blessed Nazareth. Mother of God, 
comfort me! My offences are without number ; 
but I trust in thy gracious mediation for absolution 
and forgiveness. 

We were married, to the great joy of both our 
families. All my friends congratulated me on my 
good fortune. Our union was public—the ceremo- 
ny was magnificent, and the festivity universal ; for 
I invited all the city to witness my felicity, and 
spared no expense on the occasion. [ retired from 
the good wishes of my joyful friends to the blissful 





sanctuary of the bridal chamber. There I beheld 
my adored Julia, in the full blaze of her beauty, 
waiting my approach. She dismissed her attendants 
and we were alone. 

‘Caro mio marito!” she said, throwing her rosy 
arms around my neck, and gazing in my face witha 
look full of earnest fundness, “(I have: a secret to 
tell you.” 

I was alarmed! A secret to be told at such 
amoment! “ What could it be?” I thought. 

“ My love!” I at last exclaimed, “ what secret 
have you? I hope this mystery contains no evil 
meaning.” 

“‘Iddio non voglia!” she replied with religious 
fervor—a sudden blush over-spreading her face and 
neck. “What mean you? ‘Tis a mere secret; 
but before I can make it known, you must swear by 
the Holy Virgin never to divulge it.” 

I hesitated some time, wondering what the 
secret could be, and imagining all manner of fearful 
things. 

‘Will you swear?” she asked, and accom- 
panied her question by the most persuasive smiles. 

“‘ Mia bella amatrice,” I answered fondly, “ our 
Lady be your surety.” 

“Then listen tome. I ama member of the soci- 
ety of the excellent and pious Santa Guglielmina, 
whom the holy saints have in theircompany. We 
meet secretly at midnight for the purposes of devo- 
tion, and it is against our laws that we should be 
known except among ourselves. Were they aware 
of your knowledge of the secret, I should be de- 
prived of the advantages of their society; for it was 
the strict injunction of our divine mistress that we 
should remain concealed, for the purpose of depriv- 
ing our good deeds of ostentatious motives. That 
such concealment should be kept sacred, La Santa 
Guglielmina has threatened with her displeasure 
those who attempt to pry into her secrets; and some 
have already fallen victims to their unholy curiosity. 
To-night being one of our times of meeting, I must 
leave you for a few hours.” 

As soon as she had acknowledged herself a mem- 
ber of the sacred community, I listened with breath- 
less anxiety. I was awed, and surprised. It was 
a great honor, and must have been conferred on her 
excellence and virtue. I felt flattered in having ob- 
tained possession of so great a treasure ; yet there 
was an indefinable feeling of fear mingling with my 
satisfaction, The mysterious character of the order, 
the obscure nature of their worship, andthe strange 
times which they chose for assembling, conspired 
to fill me with a dread which I had great trouble in 
dismissing ; but I made no objection to her going— 
Icould make none. After promising to remem- 
ber me in her prayers, she enveloped herself in 
her veil and cloak, and left me to await her re- 
turn. 

Time passed on. Often had she left her pillow 
to join the association ; in the full enjoyment of the 
fondest love, she has frequently left me, if the con- 
vent bell tolled the hour of meeting. I loved her, 
and my passion seemed to grow the stronger the 
more IJ indulged in its enjoyment. Their was a 
fascination in the liquid clearness of her eyes that 
drew me towards her, as if by some secretinfluence; 
and there was a spell in the magic beauty of her 
smiles that bound my soul as with a chain of ada- 
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mant. I enjoyed ne pleasure save in promoting} bers of my own family. I sat down beneath a ver- 


hers, and knew no joy that had not its existence in| 
her felicity. I was a slave, but Igloried in bondage, | 
I was a captive, but I hugged my chains. There) 
was but one drawback to my complete happiness, | 
and that was her occasional absence; and yet, al- 
though I wished it, I could not make up my mind 
to ask her to give up the benefit she might derive 
from those sacred meetings. Athoughtstruck me ; 
if [could but become a member of the seciety I 
should be perfectly happy. ‘There could be no ob- 
jection to me; I was of a noble family, and my 
name was unstained by any dishonor. ThatI was 
a true Catholic could not be questioned, for I 
went regularly to mass, and never missed a confes- 
sion. 

I named to her my desire—at first with hesitation 
and faltering; butas I proceeded, I expressed to 
her more freely the reasons by which I[ was impel- 
led. [declared my willingness to conform to the 
laws of the society, and my resolution to forward 
its objects; I painted in glowing colors the happi- 
ness we should enjoy in being always together, and 
implored her to use her influence for that wished-for 
result. She seemed as iftaken by surprise; her 
words were unconnected, her look confused. She 
spoke of the impossibility of granting my request, 
and bade me think no more of it. The appearance 
of more than usual fondness which she evinced pre- 
vented my reply, and her caresses soon dismissed 
the subject from my mind. When I again spoke of 
it, her blandishments invariably made me forget my 
purpose for the time, and deliver myself entirely to 
her will and pleasure. Yet my desire only increas- 
ed with its opposition. When not under the imme- 
diate influence of her charms, I still thought of this 
long-cherished object, and still considered it attain- 
able with her assistance. I never missed an oppor- 
tunity of urging my wishes; I began every conver- 
sation with the topic that was uppermost in my 
thoughts. My importunity at last prevailed; for 
she promised to use her influence with her associ- 
ates to procure me the honor of assisting at their 
pious offices, but informed me that I must wait 
patiently, for it required much consideration. I 
kissed her—I thanked her—I was in raptures. 

Time still passed on, and she left me as usual. 
As the delay increased I began to fee! uneasy, but I 
knew not why; I repeatedly questioned her as to 
the result of her endeavors, but she always bade 
me be patient. An indescribable feeling of appre- 
hension took possession of my mind, and I felt a 
dread which I could not account for. On her re- 
turn from one of her meetings, after my eager in- 
quiries, she informed me that my hopes were at an 
end; for as the good Santa Guglielmina had not 
left permission with her disciples to add to their 
number, although they would most willingly have 
admitted me, they unfortunately had not the power 
todo so. The winning eloquence of her seductive 
tongue soon obliterated my disappointment. I lis- 
tened to her persuasions—I submitted to her 
caresses—and, in a few moments—I forgot all 
things, but the delight of loving and being loved. 

I strayed out the next day toa grove of olives, 
which had a private communication with the 
palace; the path was almost unknown, and was 
never made use of except by myself, and the mem- 

















dant bank, where a cluster of trees overhung a 
rapid stream, and formed an agreeable shade from 
the heat ofthe sun. 1 was musing on the mysteri- 
ous character of the followers of Santa Guglielmi- 
na; I began to doubt their motives for choosing a 
time of darkness for their devotions, and to mistrust 
their characters, from the secresy in which they 
were enveloped : but it was amomentary suspicion 
and I condemned myself for having given it con- 
sideration. All spoke of them as a holy and im- 
maculate body, whose prayers increased the pros- 
perity of the city; how dared I, then, to think 
aught derogatory to that excellence, which none 
questioned but myself! I felt humbled in my own 
mind, but Lcould not repress an earnest desire to 
learn something of the hidden nature of their wor- 
ship. The dread with which | had formerly thought 
of them was now giving way to an intense feeling 
of curiosity. I thought of the rumors in circulation 
about the mysterious deaths of those who had fallen 
victims to a similar desire—I thought of the threats 
of the saint to punish all who attempted to pry into 
her secrets; but the fear was repressed by a feeling 
of stronger and deeper influence. 

I was resolving in my mind some method to ar- 
rive at the object of my wishes, when I thought I 
heard whispers and footsteps approaching. 'Won- 
dering what could have occasioned the imtrusion of 
any person there, | was going to discover myself, 
when I heard my name mentioned by a voice I 
thought I recognized. A feeling of curiosity to 
learn the conversation of which I was the subject 
induced me to listen; I heard them approaching 
nearer, and remained quiet. 

ticciardo,” said a female voice. “I am afraid 
his importunity will not so easily be quieted.” 

‘** Psha!”’ exclaimed the other, in a tone of derision 
“then he must be silenced. There are the means 
of doing it effectually, which, if he is troublesome, 
we must practise without delay.” 

‘‘ How mean you!” enquired the first speaker. 

“ Death!” he replied. 

The rest of the conversation was inaudible, as 
they passed the place where I was concealed. I 
started up cautiously to discover who they were, 
and observed two figures enveloped in cloaks gli- 
ding down the path leading to the palace. In a few 
minutes they were hid from my view by trees. I 
proceeded after them, but when I arrived at the spot 
where I had seen them last, they where not visible. 
I hastened home, and inquired for Donna Julia. 
She was in the chapel, where, the domestic affirm- 
ed, she had been for the last hour. I knew not what 
to think, or how to act; and I was fearful my agita- 
tion would be observed by the servants. The horrid 
import of these words had alarmed me, and the 
dreadful suspicions which they made me entertain 
shook me with apprehension. I proceeded to the 
chapel in search of her, and met her leaving its 
holy precincts. Ina moment my fears were disarm 
ed: she advanced towards me with her voice elo- 
quent with greetings, and her face beaming with 
smiles, like a good angel delivering a repentant sin- 
ner from punishment. 

‘“‘ Holy Virgin!” she exclaimed in alarm, as she 
gazed upon my pallid features ; ‘you are ill!” 

I denied being unwell; but at last, to quiet her 
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importunities, I acknowledged a sudden attack of 
illness. She then became earnest in her entreaties 
for me to adopt such remedies as she afiectionately 
considered would most speedily restore me to health, 
and I was obliged to make use of them to conceal 
the real cause of my malady. Nothing could exceed 
the fondness of her attentions during my illness, and 
her solicitude to effect my recovery. She watched 
over me with the anxiety of a mother for her off- 
spring, and would not leave me for a moment if she 
could possibly avoid it. How bitterly I condemned 
myself for having given birth to such suspicions 
against so excellent acreature! But these sounds 
stillrung in my ears; perhaps I might be mistaken 
the name might not be mine, and the fearful mean- 
ing might apply to another. But who were the speak- 
ers. Probably strangers who had trespassed on my 
grounds, and had made their escape as soon as they 
had discovered their error. By this sort of question 
and answer, I succeeded in calming my fears, but 
there still lurked an apprehension of impending 
evil, which, whenever I recurred to the subject, lett 
an unpleasant feeling upon my mind, and associa- 
ted those words with the mysterious followers of the 
departed saint. 

After much consideration, I resolved not again to 
speak to Donna Julia of my wish to enter into the 
secret society, and to seem as if I had forgotten such 
a desire ; but at the same time to take advantage of 
every opportunity which was likely to bring me 
a more accurate knowledge of their proceedings. I 
refrained from questioning her, and appeared not to 
take the least interest in her midnight visits. For 
this imaginary acquiescence with her wishes I 
profited considerably. I revelled in her witcheries 
forgetful of all else but her, till, when left alone to 
my own reflections, I began to recover from the in- 
toxication of her charms; and then every thing ap- 
peared to meas a dream, from which I was awaking 
to a more dreaded reality. The distrust I felt of the 
intentions of the hidden followers of Santa Gugliel- 
mina grew upon me like a passion, and encouraged 
within me an irresistible desire to learn the secret 
which bound them together ; although I was assur- 
ed that my own existence would be sealed imme- 
diately I became master of my wish. I knew that 
danger threatened in every step of my perilous pro- 
gress, but I wasimpelled onwards with a maddening 
impulse I found it impossible to withstand. 

My caution was admirable ; it produced the very 
effect Idesired. LI observed Donna Julia relax in 
some of her habits of vigilance, which she had pre- 
viously observed with invariable strictness. Her 
apparent security made her negligent. Once she 
left her cloak and veil unsecured: of this I was 
not slow of availing myself. I took them toa person 
in whom I could place the fullest confidence, and 
ordered one of each to be made, exactly similar in 
all respects. This was done, and the originals re- 
turned before she discovered their absence. I put 
off till the next time of meeting the completion of my 
schemes, when I had determined at all risks to at- 
tempt the development of that mystery which had 
thrown its baneful shadow over my domestic hearth. 
My mind was made up to the expectation of a fear- 
ful struggle, yet the nearer the time approached the 
more cautious I became that I might not betray my- 
self. The evening came: I was more than usually 


fond in my demeanor, and she returned my cares- 
ses withall her accustomed affection. In the joy of 
the moment [had nearly forgotten my intentions ; 
there was such a charm in the music of her voice 
that it banished all remembrances of the past, and 
dispersed all anticipations of the future. I lived but 
for the present moment, convinced that the next 
could not bring me greater enjoyment than that 
which was already mine, but I was awakened from 
the blissful mockery by her telling me that she was 
going to join a few of her associates, and to proceed 
with them to their place of meeting. 1 expressed 
my tegret at her departure and entreated her pray- 
ers in my behalf. My dissimulation succeeded ; 
more than once my agitation might have discovered 
me, had she possessed the least suspicion of my mo- 
tive, but she was blind in her own conscious secu- 
rity. 

As soon as she was gone I enveloped myself in the 








cloak and veil, and proceeded in the nearest direc- 
tion to the vaults. In an unguarded moment she 
/had made me aware of the pass-word of the sect; 
| consequently, when I reached the portal [found no 
| difficulty in gaining admission. Irang a small bell 
‘and the gates were immediately opened: a figure 
| clad like myself appeared before me. 

“ Amore a tutti!” I murmured, as distinctly as my 
| agitation would permit. 

«« Amore per tutti !’’ was replied in a female voice 
| and I was allowed entrance. 

I passed along the dreary vaults, which were 
lighted at intervals by a solitary taper, that threw 
/an uncertain glimmer upon the space near which 
they were placed. All was in utter darkness be- 
| tween them, but they served me as guides through 
the labyrinth. I still went forward without meeting 
with any impediment, till I came to a broad and 
| open chamber, that seemed to terminate the cavern. 
This was, no doubt, their chapel. It contained a 
rudely-shaped altar, on which two tapers were 
burning, whose light was just sufficient to enable 
/me to distinguish the marble figure of La Gugliel- 
mina, which was placed beside them. Some mat- 
ting fur the devotees to kneel on went round the 





jroom. While I was engaged in making observa- 
|tions on the things near me, I heard voices ap- 


proaching, and concealed myself in the darkest 
|corner of the chamber. There was sufficient light 
for me to see objects imperfectly ; but the darkness 
in which I stood was so great, that | considered my 
self perfectly safe, from discovery. 

I observed two figures approaching in the usual 
dress, who were conversing with each other ; but I 
was at too great a distance from them to learn their 
conversation. Occasionally | was enabled to hear 
afew words spoken in a louder tone, but as they 
were unconnected, I was left to imagine what pre- 
ceded and what followed. I heard Donna Julia’s 
name mentioned, and listened attentively ; but was 
unable to catch the import of the subject. Then I 
fancied my name was mentioned, coupled with 
phrases ofa suspicious or ambiguous nature. I lis- 
tened in an agony of doubt and apprehension, but 
the more intense became my attention, the less could 
I distinguish; and the arrival of the rest of the as- 
sociates, though it put an end to the conversation, 
left me tormented with a multitude of fears, which 
were only quieted when my mind became en- 
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grossed with subjects that appeared more impor- 
tant. 

The disciples of the Saint knelt down around the 
altar, and sang a hymn expressive of contrition for 
their offences, and implored pardon for having com- 
mitted them ; then followed a thanksgiving to their 
patron for her gracious favor, which was concluded 
with a prayer that they might be found worthy of 
its continuance. After this they arose, and, as I 
imagined, left the vault. I kept within my privacy 
for some minutes, for fear that any loiterer might 
discover me if [ left it too quickly. I dismissed all 
doubts from my mind. These blameless devotions 
increased my confidence in Julia’s affection. And 
I determined, as soon as I had escaped from my 
present situation, never again to place myself in a 
similar predicament, by any of those idle fears 
and jealous doubts which had lately caused me 
such uneasiness. 

I was on the point of leaving my retreat, when 
the sounds of distant revelry burst upon my ears. 
Thinking that strangers had entered the cavern, I 
kept in my concealment; presently I heard a strain 
of the most delicious music—I listened enraptured. 
It seemed to proceed but from a short distance from 
the spot where I was placed. Harps and flutes 
flung out thejr melody in melting cadences; then 
tollowed a combination of soft voices in harmonious 
modulation, which was relieved by sounds of a ten- 
der expression, accompanied by words of a similar 
character, proceeding from one voice only. It had 
a most magical effect ;—now swelling along the 
subterranean cavern in full chorus, then echoing 
from vault to vault the gentle symphonies, till the 
sweet and soothing murmurs died away in the dis- 
tance, like the voices of aerial spirits. I felt as if 
I was in a Jand of enchantment, yetI experienced a 
strong desire to find out whence those beautiful 
sounds originated. After some time lost in admi- 
ration I proceeded from my retreat, guided by the 
music, touching the wall with my hands till I felt it 
yield before me. I had pushed against a door, 
which was concealed by a covering of cloth of the 
same color as the wall. Noiselessly I pursued my 
way through a narrow passage, and saw a light at 
a disiance, to which I directed my steps. As I ap- 
proached it, I discovered that the light came from a 
crevice in the wall; or, as I afterwards imagined, 
from a door, similar to the one I had just passed. 
The sounds became more audible, and I could dis- 
tinguish voices high in revelry, whose words ex- 
pressed pleasure, love, and all the. enjoyments of 
the senses. I bent down to take a view of the inte- 
rior—Holy Mother of God! what didI see? Suffi- 
cient to blast my eyes to all eternity ! 

Before me was a capacious room, elegantly deco- 
rated and splendidly illuminated. The walls were 
hung round with magnificent mirrors, which reflect- 
ed in all directions the beautiful forms that throng- 
ed the room ; vases filled with flowers shed their 
odorous perfumes around, and tables covered with 
fruits and wine offered enjoyments to those willing 
to partake of them. In short, nothing was wanting 
that the most luxuriant fancy could have imagined. 
On couches covered with the richest embroidery, I 
discovered the younger members of both sexes, of 
some of the noblest families in Milan, clothed (if it 
could be called clothing) ina light gauze like dra- 








pery, whose transparent folds heightened the charm 
of those beauties they were intended to concea! ; 
some were waking the sweetest sounds from the 
harp and lute, others sung the most passionate 
strains, and the rest danced in mazy circles, accom- 
panied with the voluptuous cadences of the mellow 
flute ; forming altogether ascene of the most incredi- 
ble profligacy that the annals of human vice have 
ever recorded. 

Santa Maria! whata scene of depravity! And 
these infernal orgies are the midnight devotions of 
the secret disciples of La Guglielmina! Well might 
they desire their deeds te be done in darkness, and 
their rites tobe clothed with mystery. But though 
I abhorred the licentious crew, yet there was a fas- 
cination in the scene which, like the gaze of the ser- 
pent, riveted me to the spot. In vain I tried to tear 
my eyes from the abominations—I had seen enough 
to realise my worst fears, but a secret impulse com- 
pelle- me to stay and see more. 

I look around for her who had drawn me to this 
assemblage of demons in the form of angels :—there, 
in all the blaze of beauty, she sat, the high priestess 
of these hellish rites! O, Immaculate Madonna! 
would that my eyes had been for ever darkened be- 
fore I had seen what I then beheld! 

Diavolessa! Fool that I was to be deceived by 
her arts !—I felt for my dagger, and cursed myself 
when I found I had forgotten it. Ithought of 
rushing in amongst them, and confounding them in 
the midst of their damnable offences. But I felt as 
if rooted to the spot—a cold sweat broke over my 
limbs—I trembled from head to foot, and my legs 
almost refused to support me, I put my hands over 
my eyes to shut out the hateful sight, and leaned 
against the wall. Reflection came to my assistance. 
I saw that if I was discovered I should be butcher- 
ed onthe spot, as others had been; therefore I de- 
termined to defer my revenge till it would be more 
certain. Cautiously I retraced my steps, the sounds 
of unholy festivity ringing in my ears as I proceed- 
ed. As soon as I found myself outside the gates of 
the vaults, I gave wings to my feet, and fled as if the 
legions of the damned were upon my footsteps. My 
disguise was not sufficient concealment had I en- 
countered any one; but] was so fortunate as to 
reach home without attracting the least notice. 
When I found myself in my own chamber, I threw 
off the hateful cloak and veil, and concealed them 
from view. Then I sat down to reflect on my future 
proceedings ; but such a tumult of opposing passions 
raged in my breast, that I found it impossible to give 
them any consideration. 

I took up a flagon of wine and drank long and 
rapidly ; but it was like adding oil to the flames. 
First I thought of going immediately with my do- 
mestics well armed to exterminate the whole nest 
of miscreants—then I started up with the intention 
of denouncing them to the commissario del quartiere. 
A thousand schemes of vengeance flitted across my 
brain in rapid succession, but I finally resolved to 
conceal my Ciscoveries till the morning, when the 
night’s rest might perhaps impart to my mind a 
greater capability of thinking and acting as became 
the importance ofthe occasion. I proceeded to bed 
but had scarcely done sowhen I heard her approach- 
ing. I pretended to be wraptin profound slumber. 
She entered the room, came towards the bed, and 
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thinking me asleep, threw off her disguise. I watch- | 
ed her with the eye ofalynx. Her face seemed flush- 
ed with exertion, her hair in disorder ; and as I gazed 
upon these damning proofs of her guilt, a feeling of | 
deep and burning hatred filled my soul, my blood 
boiled like a lava-stream, my throat became as dry 
as the sands of the desert, and my tongue felt like a| 
flaming coal. With a superhuman effort I appear- | 


Oh! holy Mother of God forgive me for having 
sent a soul to perdition, steeped tothe lips in crime, 
and hurried to everlasting damnation, without 
confession and without prayer. I have sinned 
grievously, my transgressions are heavy—but 
my penance has been long, and my _ prayers 
frequent; and I hope that the masses I have order- 








ed quiet, though an earthquake was raging within 


my heart. She undressed—the more her beauty 


was exposed to me, the more intense grew my ab- 
horrence. 
fury to my desire for revenge : and when she stood 


.in the full glory of her loveliness, like an angel of | 


light bursting on the view of some enraptured saint. 
I loathed her as if she had been the most disgusting 
object that wretchedness and vice had ever wit- 
nessed. She approachedthe bed. I trembled as 
she drew near. I felt that the struggle was be- 
coming too violent for human nature to endure. 
When she came close to me, I shook so violently 
that she observed it. 

‘“‘ Idol mio,” she said stooping down to kiss me 
with her usual fondness, “‘ what ails you?” 

I started up from the offered profanation as if it 
had been the venom of a reptile, my eyes flash- 
ing living fire, my features convulsed with rage, 
and every limb shaking witi uncontrollable pas- 
sion. 

« Puttana!” I furiously exclaimed, grasping her 
by the throat with one hand, and clenching an up 
lifted dagger in the other; “ your crimes shall now 
meet their punishment.” In a momentthe weapon 
was buricd in her heart. 


Every charm she disclosed gave greater 


ed for her soul may in due course of time free her 
from the fires of purgatory, and allow her, when 
purified from the dross of her earthly nature, 
a dwelling among the mansions of the bless- 


ed 


To this monastery I fled for sanctuary, and to our 
| pious and reverend Father Abbot, confessed my 
| crime. That excellent man would not grant me 
absolution till [had agreed to become one of the 

brotherhood, and would devote the best part of my 
property to the benefit of the holy church. This 
having done, and having put aside the feelings of 
earthly vanity, I trust that in the resurrection of the 
spirit, St. Ambrose will be my intercessor at the 
throne of mercy, and the gates of heaven will not be 
closed against me. 


| 


i] 
| 


All who were guilty of those secret atrocities were 
punished with confiscation, exile, or imprisonment ; 
and the body of La Guglielmina was taken from 
the vault where she had been consigned with so 
many honors, and burnt’by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman in the open street. Her ashes were 
then dispersed to the winds of heaven amidst the 
shouts and execration of the pious inhabitants of 
Milan. 
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Happiness, 


Ir would form perhaps one of the most amusing, 
if not the most instructive chapter in the poetic his- 
tory, to compare the various opinions expressed by 
the inspired respecting happiness. He whodwells 
ina lonely valley believes happiness resides in the 
crowded city among company and books ; while he 
who sings amid the rattle of other men’s chariot- 
wheels, and the smoke of ten thousand chimneys, 
fixes the abode of happiness by the side of some 
purling brook—beside a green hill, where the wind 
is ever fragrant, and the voice of nature alone is 
heard. The high-born bard, sick of the hollow 
courtesies of polished society, sighs for pastoral sol- 
itudes, where flowers never fade, and flocks never 
stray, and beauty is never out of blossom; the 
shepherd bard, on the other hand, whoas to wander 
over moors and mountains, half choked in winter 
with drifting snow, and half scorched in summer 
with burning suns—who has to smear and clip his 
flocks, as well as keep them from the fox, and save 
them, too, from smothering in a snow wreath, 
envies the opulent and longs to be a lord. There 


was some sense in the remark ofa Scotchman, who 
in reading the saying of Solomon, “ Snow is beau- 
tiful in its season,” exclaimed, “‘ Aye, nae doubt it 
was beautiful to you, sitting with the rich wines 
and the lasses o' Jerusalem aside you; but had ye 
been a poor stone-mason ye would hae said nosuch 
thing.” 


At 


Wusic. 


| 'THEerr are moments when we are unfit for strict 
| application—when we are unfit for rational dis- 
‘course. Meditation, at such times, is aptto become 
frivolous, or the mind may lie inert, productive of 
‘neither good nor bad. Against such sluggishness, 
/music afiords an antidote—it possesses an absolute 
|merit.@ Regulated by taste and judgment, it is capa- 
‘ble of producing emotions nearly approaching to 
‘the sublimity of moral and heroic actions. It is 
capable of softening the heart to pity, or ofelevating 
‘it withdignity : itean command the tears of sympa- 
|thy and the smiles of delight: itcan soothe the mind 
| that is stricken with sorrow, and exhilirate the heart 
that beats with gladness. It can recall to memory 
| events that have passed long since; and it connects 
itself with those moments of our existence, which 
we remember with pleasure, or wish to recollect 
with a solemn reminiscence. A favorite tune of a 
departed friend or relation—an air that we first 
heard—perhaps, in the company of those we love, 
and who are absent, can never be heard without 
exciting those affections which purify the heart. 
And of music, too, may be averred, what can be said 
of few human pleasures, that while it delights, it 
never vitiates : we rise from the indulgence with 
composed thoughts—with a placid mien—and with 
a susceptibility of benevolent and amiable feel- 


ings. 
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THE SPECTRE BOAT 
Translated from the German. 


~~ 


I was once witness to an appearance of a very |mon enquiry—“< Any thing stirring to-night, Sir 7” — 
singular nature.—About seven o’clock in the eve-|This simple question seemed to have a strange ef- 





ning, while engaged as usual in prowling about 
idly, busy in search of something to look at, or to 
think of, I found myself near the south end of the 
Cast Iron Bridge. Pausing here, to debate the mat- | 
ter with myself, as to whether I should go across, or 
return as I came, (for your true lounger, though all | 
roads are alike to him, will not turn to the right or 
left, the left of his cane, without a why and a where- 
fore.) Lobserved a number of persons, in groups 
of three or four slinking down a lane near the water 
side, as I thought, with a shy and mysterious air.— 
This was sufficient to awaken my curiosity, and I 
determined to make one of the party. Following 


close at their heels, I discovered that the place of 


rendezvous was a little public-house, called the 
Horse Shoe at the bottom of the lane, and, flowing 
in with the stream, I sat down quietly in the parlor, | 
and called for my pint and pipe like the rest. The | 
company appeared exceedingly reserved and taci- 
turn, exchanging wise looks without speaking ; and, 
as acquaintances perce sived each other, through the 
aromatic clouds which filled the apartment, a sol- 
emn nod was the only sign of recognition. Besides | 
about a dozen men, there weretwo females present, | 
one of them a good-humoured looking middle-aged | 
lady, of a rotund and a comfortable figure, and the 
other a thin girl of seventeen, with a chalk and | 
water complexion, and light stating eyes. After 
sitting quietly for some time, the former of these | 
two, appearing to find the unaccustomed silence ex- 
tremely irksome, made sundry attempts toenter into 
discourse with her male neighbor; butan impatient | 


fect upon the company; they first looked at me 
| simultaneously, and then withdrawing their eyes, 
|fixed thei eagerly and expectingly on the person I 
‘had spoken to, bending forward their heads as if 
| fearful to lose a word of his reply. He was athin 
oldish man, with a pale philosophical look, like a 
inaker of green spectacles. Slowly laying down 
his pipe on the table, and discharging calmly and 
| gradually, the smoke from his mouth, he turned to 
his interrogator, and appeared to peruse my face at- 
itentively for some moments, like a man who had 
‘read Lavater, and knew what God meant by a 
‘straight line or a curve, as well as his neighbors. 
“ There may be things stirring,” said he at length, 
|“ which we are not aware of, and things which we 
‘are not permitted to see ; but it is the part of a wise 
man to see without speaking, and sometimes to hear 
| without replying. ” And having uttered these ora- 
‘cular words in a style of fitting solemnity, he con- 
sulted a huge old-fashioned watch, in a shagreen 
case, buttoned his coat up to the throat, took down 
‘his hat from the peg, and walked out, wien far- 
ther speech. The whole company then gotup ina 
| hurrie d manner, and prepared to follow his example, 
while I atonce abashed and surprised, mechanically 
| seized my hat and cane, and went forth again like 
the others. Adopting the same precaution as before 
_of walking in small parties, we all journeyed on 
| | towards the bridge, which appeared to be the place 
| | of destination. The two ladies, attracted by mutual 
/synipathy, kept close together, and by good luck, 
as we wentalong, I had an opportunity of rendering 


nod, or humph! wrapped in a puff of smeke, was | them some little civilities which is always accepta- 
the only reply, and she then turned for relief to the | ble to that grateful sex: and my gallantry, thank 
other female. “ An’t you frightened, Miss?” said | heaven! was at length repaid, by the desired infor- 
she, in what was meant to be a whisper, stretching | mation on the mysterious subject which had so much 
her short neck over the table-—*“ Frightened to | excited my cugosity. 

death!’ said the young lady. “I declareI am William, alias Bill, Marsden, it appears, was a 
quite narwous,” added the fat gentlewoman, “ andI | waterman, and a smart young fellow, according to 
vish, vith all my heart, it vas over.” A man, who my fair narrator, as ever handled a pair of oars, 
sat next to her, and who appeared to be her husband, | Many a time and oft, were the damsels of the neigh- 
from the authority of his manner, here uttered a! borhood seized witha longing to enjoy a little of the 
surly and contemptuous pish! and in no very gentle | pure sea-hair” which is always so beneficial to 
accent, ordered her to hold hertongue. The con-| health; and on these occasions, Bill Marsden’s 
versation then dropped, and we all sat cautiously | | boat was always sure to be the readiest, or the clean- 
sipping our homely beverage—staring in dead si- | _est—or the safest—or for some reason or other, the 
lence at one another, like the company at a Scotch | most preferable. The rosiest cheeks became still 
funeral partaking of refreshments while the corpse | rosier, if Bill, gallivanting mood, but chucked their 
is getting ready for its last journey, their wine de- | fair owner under the chin ; and the brightest eyes 
scending without a gurgle, and the sweatmeats dis- | kindled still more brightly at the sly wink of the 
appearing, as ifby the agency of muffled masticators. | young waterman. But Bill, himself, was quite un- 
My curiosity was now excited toa very high degree, | moved by this kind preference ; his heart was un- 
and at the same time, I could not help feeling that | _touched—and though he had always at the service 
there was something ridiculous in the situation in | ‘of his female customers, some polite compliment, or 
which I had so suddenly placed myself. Assuming | little piece of manual coquetry, yet as soon as he 
therefore, an appearance of ease, ‘I ventured to hem | had set them ashore, and replied to the waving of 
once or twice, in a colloquial fashion, and then ad- | their lily hand as he pushed off, he ceased to think 
dressed myself to my next neighbor, with the com- | about the matter, and threw himself down in his 
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skiff again, whistling as he rowed, for want of | over his forehead. 
thought, and paddling about in his strength and pride, 


as absolute on the element he loved as a sea-gull. 


—— 


———————————————————————— eee 


He had no power to pursue his 
enemy—and, indeed, scarcely sufficient strength to 
get back into his boat. This was his last visit. Some 


But things could not remain long in this state ; Bill, | days after, he was sitting in his boat as before, look- 
like greater men, was obliged to submit to the com- | ing down the river, when his meditations were again 


mon destiny, and love had an ample range. Ata 
certain window on the south side of the river, he had 
frequently observed, when rowing along the stream, 
a young lady busily employed at her needle; and 
sometimes, like a jolly waterman, saluted her from 
his boat with a joke or a compliment as he passed. 
The nymph of the elements was not slow atreturn- 
ing his notice, and this sort of distant acquaintance- 
ship commenced between them, which grew strong- 
erevery day Bill’s eyes at length appeared to turn 
instinctively towards the window as he approached, 
and he gradually acquired a habit of sweeping closer 
in by the shore ; while the labors of the fair semp- 
stress (for such was her profession) were mechani- 
cally suspended as he passed. 

The rude jocularity of their earlier salutations 
became, by degrees, more soft and confidential—till 
the shrill treble of the nymph of the shore was like 
the sweet tone of a flageolet on the water; and the 
manly notes of him of the sea, put her in mind of the 
deep and melancholy breathings of a flute sounding 
from a distant arbor of a tea-garden, when the shades 
of evening are stealing around, and the watchman 
has called “ past nine,” and the last of the company 
are retiring or gone. 

One afternoon, Bill was sitting in his skiff, look- 
ing pensively up the river, when he was startled 
from his reverie by a voice calling “ boat.” Seve- 
ral waterman sprang forward to secure the cus- 
tomer, but Bill, though not the nearest, was the for- 
tunate candidate, and the young lady put her hand 
into his, and stepped lightly into the skiff. The 
transaction was but a moment, and Bill, whose wits 
at the time were 2 wool-gathering, scarcely looked 
at his fare, till he had seated himself mechanically 
at his oars. But when he did look, his heart beat 
quicker—his hands trembled—and yet he doubted 
for amoment—but it was only for a moment ; it was 
the fair object of his bewildered thoughts—it was the 
nymph of the shore! After this, every evening at 
nightfall, Bill rowed up the river to his sweetheart’s 
house, and landing stealthily, had an interview with 
her, unseen by all the world. Things went on in 
this manner for a long time, and the lovers were the 
happiest waterman and sempstress that ever plied 
an oar or a needle, till one night—alas, the night! 
Bill, true to his appointment, repaired to the ren- 
dezvous at the accustomed hour, but nonymph was 
there ; and though he even ventured to hum under 
her window a verse of ‘“‘ We’re a’ noddin,” and sub- 
sequently, in a louder tone, the favorite air of «‘ The 
Dog’s-meat Man,” no soft voice replied to his ; and 
waiting till it was quite dark, with a heavy forebo- 
ding heart, he returned to his boat and rowed 
gloomily home. The next evening his anxiety led 
him to the place rather before the usual time. While 
ascending the steps leading from the water, he heard 
a voice above him—it was a man’s: the next mo- 
ment the sound of meeting lips struck on his ear, 
and as herushed forward, maddened with jealousy, 
the figure of his faithless fair one appeared for a mo- 
ment, and then vanished. Bill staggered back, his 
arms fell lifeless by his side, and a cold dew burst 
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disturbed by the call of * boat ;” in starting up, he 
saw, with surprise and indignation, the faithless 
nymph of the shore coming forward to him through 
the crowd of watermen, smiling and blushing with 
love and pleasure, as if nothing had happened. Bill 
stepped haughtily back, and folded hisarms. She 
again said “ boat,” in a stifled voice, and one of 
the other watermen sprang forward; he was 
obliged rather to lift than assist her into his boat; 
she dropped her pale cheek upon her hand, and did 
not look again towards the shore. 

After this, when Bill happened to pass the well- 
known place, he observed her stil] at the accustomed 
window, but she did not look towards the river. In 
a short time she was seldom visible, and soon did 
not make her appearance at all—the window was 
down, and the curtains drawn ; it was like a sick- 
chamber. Bill would have given thousands, if he 
had them, that he had only taken her in his boat; 
but then, thinks he, what could she say? what more 
could Lhave? Isaw, withmy own eyes! [heard, 
with my own ears! yet this did not satisfy him ; 
every day he became more wretched, and at length 
resolved to walk over to her house, and if possible, 
find out whether it was she who was unwell, and 
what was the matter. When he got near the place, 
he perceived that the street was covered with straw 
before her house, and his heart grew sick and faint 
at the ill-omened sight, which betokened imminent 
danger He then went intoa public-house opposite 
and made some enquiries, as if accidentally, while 
standing at the bar, when he was informed that the 
unfortunate young woman had taking cold on the 
river about three weeks before, and was nuw on 
her death-bed, at the age of nineteen, — Bill rushed 
out of the house in horror and despair.—He crossed 
the street, and attempted twice to knock at the door, 
but each time his heart seemed todie within him. At 
last it opened, and a young woman came out. She 
started on seeing him, but ina hurried manner took 
hold of his arm, and drew him into the house. “You 
are the very person,” said she, “ I was going to look 
for ; come in if you be a Christian man, and listen 
to what I have to say—there is perhaps, life and 
death init.” He then received the damning infor- 
mation, that he and his sweetheart had been the vic- 
tims of a plot. She had been suddenly called out 
of town, for several days, to attend the death-bed of 
a relation, and an unsuccessful wooer had taken the 
opportunity of endeavoring to effect a separation of 
the lovers: his sister, the person who gave Bill this 
information, and who was very intimate in the fam- 
ily, wasinduced to take a part in the conspiracy, by 
personating her friend—and how successful was 
the scheme is already known. In the terrible agony 
of the moment, Bill knew not what was best to be 
done: but at Jength resolved at all hazards, to see 
her once more, whom his credulity had brought to 
the grave; but a cry from the inner apartment, 
and the clamorous grief of the women which suc- 
ceeded, informed him it- was too late. The next 
morning, Bil] Marsden’s skiff was missed from her 
moorings, and discovered drifting ata distance. The 
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river was dragged by his comrades, and in the after- 
noon the body of the unfortunate waterman was | 
found. 

Such was the narrative of my fair and fat friend, | 
while we were standing onthe bridge; but the most} 
singular part of the atiair is to follow. One 
Marsden’s acquaintances, who had not heard of 
his fate, happened to be passing along the bridge 
on the evening the-corpse was found; and, as he 
solemnly related, saw his friend in his identical | 
skiff, pulling up the river. He called out to him, | 
but received no answer, and, having watched him 
pass under the arch on which he was standing, 
went away about his own affairs. After hearing | 
of Marsden’s death, he communicated what he | 
had seen to a few of his friends, who resolved to | 
watch with him on the bridge the following eve- | 
ning, which they did, and saw precisely the same | 
appearance. ‘The story, of course, spread; this | 
was the third night, and the number I observed, | 
who had come from all quarters to see the expect- | 


ol 


ed apparition, might amount probably toa hundred. 


The night was fine and light, but the chill wind, 
which blew strongly down the river, made many of 
us shiver with cold as we leant over the parapet, 
‘ while in others the same effect was produced by a 

difterent feeling, when, at times, a skiff was seen to 


mp? 


shoot across the river, or their fancy had shaped out 
, from the dense vapors which terminated the vista, 
the appearanceof an upward-bound boat. Atlength 
substantial or unsubstantial, a boat with a single 
waterman, was clearly discerned making its way up 
the river. As it approached, a cold thrill passed 
through the boldest bosoms present, which seemed to 
have been communicated instantaneously, like a 
shock ofelectricity, to the whole multitude. The tide 
was at its strongest ebb, and was rushing with the ut- 
inost force and rapidity down the river ; the wind also 
now blew violently towards the same quarter—but 
these had no effect on the progress of the boat. 
Calmly and steadily it continued onits way, swerv- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left; the oars did 
not seem to disturb the water in the slightest degree, 
~ A as they dipped noiselessly in; nor at the prow was 
there any appearance of foam or of resistance to the 
tide. The skiff, at length, passed below the arch 
on which we stood, and the crowd hurried to the 
opposite side. We had nowan opportunity of seeing 
the face of the boatman. He sat looking fixedly 
down the river, without the slightest motion of eyes 
' or head, nor any except what was caused by the act 
: @ of rowing ; his head was uncovered, and his hair, 
unmoved by the breeze, hung over his pale brow; 
the stifled breath of the spectators seemed at this 
moment to get involuntary vent, and the deep mur- 
mur ran through the crowd, “It is Marsden!” 
The object of their fear and wonder, at length, 
gradually disappeared in the distance ; and, with 
that sigh of relief and almost satisfaction which at- 
tends the departure of any fearful object or harras- 
ing dream, we beheld the lastshadow ofthe Spectre 
Boat. 








The Spartans made their slaves drunk with 


strong liquor, and exhibited them in that state to} 


. . ° ° ° | 
their children, in orderto render that vice odious and 


| most interesting age ? 


detestable. 
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Man’s Love. 


When woman's eye grows dull, 
And her cheek paleth, 
When fades the beautiful, 
Then man’s love faileth ; 
He sits not beside her chair, 
Clasps not her fingers, 
Twines not the damp hair 
That o’er her brow lingers. 


He comes but a moment in, 
Though her eye lightens, 
Though her cheek, pale and thin, 
Feverishly brightens ; 
He stays but a moment near, 
When the flush fadeth, 
Though true affection’s tear 
Her soft eyelid shadeth. 


He goes from her chamber straight 
Into life’s jostle, 

He meets at the very gate 
Business and bustle; 

He thinks not of her within, 
Silently sighing, 

He forgets in that noisy din 
Thatshe is dying ! 

And when her young heart is still, 
Whatthough he mourneth, 

Soon from his sorrow chillt 
Wearied he turneth, : 

Soon over her buried head 
Memory’s light setteth, 

And the true-hearted dead, 
Thus man forgetteth! 





Death. 
Whatis death? ’ Tis to depart 
From a world of griefs and woes, 
Where the overburthen’d heart 
Faints and trembles asit goes. 


’ Tis to leave a world of care 
For a land of peace and rest : 
Realm of endless pleasures, where 
All the habitants are blest. 


’ Tis to quit the contest here 
For the laurel and the crown, 
Where the wreaths that angels wear 
Beam less brightly than our own. 


’ Tis to leave our friends below, 
With our friends above to reign; 
,Borne on wings of love we go, 
Parting but to meet again. 


’ Tis to quit this glimmering ray 
For the light that seraphs see ; 

One continued, cloudless day, 
Beaming through eternity! 


J.P. 





What tune is most likely to captivate a young 
lady? <A For-tune, to be sure. What is a lady’s 
Her marri-age. 
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A TALE. 
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In one of the islands of the Hebrides were to be | 
seen, not long ago, the remains of two deserted 
houses. The territory on which they had been | 
built was formerly owned by Ronald Dunvegan, a 
chieftain once of great power, but at the time he oc- | 
cupied the lonely dwelling of Earl’s Dyke, dispos- 
sessed by a long train of injuries and misfortunes of 
the lands of his ancestors, and driven to seek refuge | 
with a few faithful retainers, in the only part of his | 
domain where his right was unusurped. The per- 
sonal residence of the decayed chief had been to | 
his father, in prouder times, an occasional place of | 
resort when engaged in distant excursions, and 
generally tenanted by some of their most trusted 
dependants. It was a long, narrow, low building, | 
of melancholy appearance, darkened by the sur-| 
rounding trees, and gaining yet more gloom from | 
being placed so closely above the dyke, as to be | 
only accessible of eutrance from the bridge. The | 
other building, situated at the foot of the winding | 
pass by which the bridge is first approached, was | 
infinitely smaller and more commodiously con- 
structed ; the seclusion of its position was less som- 
bre and stern, though only broken by the unvaried 
gurgling of the imprisoned waters streaming into | 
the broad current from which they were iemporari- | 
ly detained. During the last year that Ronald the | 
chieftain lived at Earl’s Dyke, the lower dwelling | 
was rented by a stranger, so called by the islanders | 


because none were acquainted with his birth place, | 
or any circumstance relating te his life or family, | 
before he sojourned amongst them; and that on) 
every subject irrelevant to the present, he main-| 
tained a quiet and complete reserve. It was sus-| 
pected that Michael Stewart was of higher condi-| 
tion than his present humble and solitary mode of | 
life denoted, but no proof confirmed this idea be-| 
yond the fact that he could read and write. Be it | 
as it might, his habits accorded wonderfully with | 
the seclusion of the retreat he had chosen; he join- | 
ed neither the festivities nor disputes of his neigh-| 
bors, ate at his own solitary board, and generally | 
avoided all sociability and fellowship. In the ex-| 
cursions of hunting, however, an intimacy began | 
with Ronald Dunvegan, that became established by | 
daily visits of the chief to his tenant. Michael | 
Stewart involuntarily inspired the wild islander | 
with a respect and regard that he at first rather suf- 
fered than encouraged, until their intercourse grad- 
ually and imperceptibly became that of friends. 
The stranger was about forty years of age; his 
figure was remarkable even among the hardy peo- 
ple where he resided, for a strength and vigorous 
activity seldom equalled by their more gigantic. 
A high, proud outline of feature that retained the 
appearance of a younger person (to which effect 
the fairness of his hair greatly contributed ;) a firm 
step, as of a man that treads an open path; a head 
slightly elevated, as one thatcannot meetthe glance 
he fears; a slow calm tone, and slight peculiarity 





of phraseology, were the leading observations to be 
made on Michael Stewart: his religion was the 
Presbyterian and his fulfilments of its precepts strict 
and undeviating. 

The Chieftain of the Dyke, a title first given to 
Ronald in derision, by those who had deprived him 
of more extended power, (and since become familiar 
to friend and foe,) submitted to the burden of his 
wrongs because he had found himself reduced by a 
necessity too stern for the admission of aray of 
hope in redressing them. The complete destruction 
of his power, and the numerous forces by which the 
usurper was confirmed in his possession of the lands 
of Glenluce, forbade any attempt of rescue, on the 
part of their late owner; but while year glided 
after year, in insolent security on one side; and 
tame and powerless resignation on the other—the 
heart of Ronald Dunvegan was bursting under a 
degradation, that he was careful of rashly aggrava- 
ting. Up to the present moment, himself and 
household were noted for the indifference they 
maintained in the politics of their country; ap- 
parently deprived of interest for what passed around, 
the fierce and warlike dispositions of these men 
were all devoted to the chase; and in that pursuit 
they seemed absorbed, to the exclusion of every 
other excitement. They held therefore little com- 
munion with either the islandmen or borderers, and 
in their uniform uncivilized life, neither a gradual 
and secret increase of followers, nor any change of 
feeling had lately been perceived—unless by one 
who, well practised ‘to find the mind’s construction 
in the face,” thought of those that “to beguile the 
time, they did look like the time”—of that one, no 
other than the stranger Michael Stewart, had Ro- 
nald determined in his extremity to ask an assistance 
that might be of the last importance. He had been 
recounting to his neighbor the result of a long and 
weary day’s chase ; and he stood ready to depart, 
still leaning at the door, with the air of a person 
that ruminates on something yet unsaid, and scarce 
determined whether it shall so remain: while his 
eyes followed the steps of some ten or twelve ath- 
letic islanders, slowly ascending the pass, laden 
with the spoils of their expedition. The looks of 
this tenant (seated on a low bench near the chief) 
took the same direction ; but while those of the one 
became animated by a proud satisfaction, the other 
glanced as a careless, through intuitively keen ob- 
server. “A fine race,” observed Ronald, compla- 
cently, of his followers, “ well limbed and broad 
chested, with muscle and sinew in those iron frames 
that would do good service did the time call for it— 
those men have handled musket and broad sword 
ever since they have had sense to know their use ; 
their weapon hilt comes as ready to their gripe, as 
the bonnet to their brow.” A lightrestrained smile 
wreathed the stranger’s lip, but he made no com- 
ment—“ When the lands of my forefathers extended 
farther than your eye can carry you, the ancestors 
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of these men were there retainers; born under their | depart; if his arm may do you help, it is one that 
roof, bred from one generation to another within | never shrunk in the cause of the injured.” “ You 
their halls, paying the homage of subjects to their | know my cause said the islander, ‘ and must judge 
kings; the last handful now clings to the relic of | lit. It is hundreds of years since the Dunvegans 
an ‘iluatrious house; and with me they must rise | | and [llanmores were enemies. Those grey towers 
again, or with me become extinct, after a service | on the distant peak belong to the Eyrie of Glenluce, 
and fellowship of centuries.” “Go to,’ ’ said Michael | which became their prey upon my father’s death. 
Stewart, with a slight expression of satire, ‘“ you | The usurper Illanmore has also died within the last 
place your honor in the tombs of your ancestors, | few years, and it is now the property of his nephew 
and raise yon retainers to the level you boast of.” | a youth who could excite no feeling but contempt, 
« Our vassals,” replied Ronald, proudly, “ owe their | were he not surrounded by a force sufficient to make 
lineage to their chief and protector.” “ And you?” | guarded an attack on which so much depends. 
interrogated Michael— It matters little ; why ask |'They have ceased to fear the ‘ Chieftain of the 
of what I no longer possess ; trodden to the earth— | Dyke,’ but he prepares yet arouse for the usurpers 
bereft as I am, these few faithful followers alone | of Glenluce. Within four days is the bridal of the 
excite a feeling that should indeed with me have | baron with the daughter of Monteith, to whom I was 
been long extinguished—they bear no signs of in- | betrothed in my cradle. The contract is signed, the 
dignation in their look or speech; but nevertheless | priest engaged, the guests are chosen. Well, it is 
they wait for their revenge.” “ They bear the signs | [ will seal that contract—’tis I am the supposed 
of men, whose nostrils already scent their prey; | priest that will present myself at those nuptials, and 
whose daggers are now whetted in their sheaths,” | read them an office that shall collect more guests 
returned the stranger. ‘ Have you noted this, Mi-| than the bridegroom can welcome. "Tis I will put 
chael? do you think they w ould collect under my | @ brand to that altar, shall light further and wider 
fallen banne r, and answer again to the war-cry of | than they would be seen ; ond their blood or mine 
Dunvegan’? “They would muster at the c ry of | must quench it. To carry my plan into execution, 
blood, like wolves round a Christian carcase,” said | you will perceive it is necessary that lshould make 
the Presbyterian, with momentary vehemenee, | good my entrance alone. I have no friend to re- 
“ You do my peeple wrong,” replied the disinherit- place me; none that I can trust to await my signal, 
ed. “They have been rendered fierce and stubborn }and lead the rescue. Too eager each to be first, 
by ill-treatment, and itis not to be wondered at; but | and too proud one to take command from another, 
their rough intractability is well outweighed by i. fear the impetuosity of my men may prove my 
their constancy and good faith towards my house.” | ruin at the most decisive moment, unless restrained 
“ Yet I must tell you, chief, they are scarce more | by some one who possesses my confidence, and in- 
than savages ; their truth to you is instinct: your | spires them with respect. There is none to do me 
wrongs are theirs, they ‘reap the harvest of your | this office but yourself, my friend. Will you take 
oppressions,’ and without regard to law of God or | it ?” 
man, will spoil and slay, raze and burn, till they | The stranger appeared for some minutes to reflect 
stand over the foe that treads on them, and ‘pour with himself on the appeal of Ronald; then ad- 
into the bosom of their enemies their former mea- | vancing towards him, as if impelled by what was 
sure.’ Letme say that christians’ right not so their | passing in his mind, he placed his two hands on the 
wrongs, nor carry justice at the sword’s point.” | shoulders of the islander, and silently fixed him 
“And where should we look for restitution? to | with a gaze that became painfully wild and pene- 
whom should we appeal for-justice? Shall we ‘trating. Whether he thought to dive into the heart 
wait to see our inheritance usurped, our friends and | of the disinherited chief, and read there the suffer- 
children slaughtered, our people scattered by the | ings by which he had been excited to this step; or 
right of the strongest, and our line extinct without a | whether the detail of one, wronged and persecuted, 
hope of redress? We have done so; we are left to | recalled some individual remembrance of suffering 
perish under wrongs that would raise the coldest | and injustice, hard to have forgiven and difficult of 
heart in our defence ; wrongs that we have endured | obliteration, it never can be known; for Michael 
through a long season of silent obloquy; but for | Stewart made no allusion to his own fate or cireum- 
which every point and purpose of that time has | stances, when he gave his simple and unshaken 
been bent to avenge. The issue is at hand, Michael | word to assist the cause of the oppressed, accepted 
Stewart, and it is to ask your assistance in my need | the command assigned, and pledged life and limb to 
thatI am here. My planislaid, my men prepared, |the utmost in regaining to their rightful heir the 
my secret in no hands but yours: help me, or leave | lands of Glenluce. 
me, as your heart inclines. But if youthink the| There was amongst the followers of Ronald Dun- 
confidence I thus gratuitously thrust upon you, de- | vegan a man of the name of Ardenruhner, remarka- 
serves for me the disclosure of your own history and | ble for his cunning and discretion; this man was 
connexions, need I say, they cannot be intrusted to | much esteemed by the chief, to whom his fidelity 
one more inclined to value such a mark of friend- | was indeed well known and tried. The idea that 
ship, more eager to be tried in return.” he would have been appointed to command the at- 
“TI thank you, Ronald,” answered the Presby- | tack had exposed him to some jealousy amongst the 
terian, rising from his seat, and speaking in a more | ill-governed islanders; and when it was known 
hurried voice than usual; “but I have nothing to | that Michael Stewart would be their leader, Arden- 
disclose. Michael Stewart is himself; he claims | ruhner alone received the intelligence without any 
no honor from his ancestors ; he has no heritage to | sign of satisfaction ; he however betrayed no unwil- 
conquer back, no power toregain. Alone and inde- | lingness to accede to the arrangement, and the fol- 
pendent he came to your country, and so will he |lowing morning repaired to the dwelling of the 
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stranger with a register it was requisite to sign, of| 
the engagement taken by Michael Stewart to help| 
and support Ronald Dunvegan, “rightful heir to! 
the lands and barony of Glenluce, the castle de-| 
nominated the Eyrie, &c. &c., in asserting by the 

sword his just claim to the above, to the confirmation 

and extirpation of Alain Cawdor, chief of Illanmore 

successor in usurpation of the said rights, heritage, 

and title.” When Michael Stewart perused the 

parchment, he is said to have stated at the name by 

which he, who was for the time recognized as Lord 

of Glenluce, was there designated. 

He asked one or two immaterial questions con- 
cerning the age and appearance of the youthful ad- 
versary; and placed his own name, as required, at 
the bottom of the page: but the islander had re- 
marked the involuntary gesture of the stranger, and 
what Ardenruhner noted, he remembered. When 
the night was at the darkest, Michael Stewart left 
his solitary dwelling, and he walked unceasingly 
till he came before the entrance of the castle of the 
Eyrie. Lights were still to be seen within, and the 
voices of a few remaining wasssilers interrupted 
each other in jests and laughter. The stranger 
would have been admitted to the hall, but he stated 
that his errand was private and important, and was 
conducted to another apartment, to await the Lord 
of Glenluce. When there, the first and only object 
that seemed to interest him, was a picture placed 
against the door ; it represented, in the proportions 
of life, the head and face of a woman, and was so 
admirably designed, and shaded with so much deph 
and softness, that the gay, beautiful countenance 
seemed in reality about to start from the dark sky 
that surrounded it; in which the throat and dishev- 
elled hair lost themselves with inimitable effect. It 
was the likeness of one long dead, that thus fixed 
the attention of Michael Stewart—of one who had 
died, after the dimple of mirth and contentment had 
been driven from her cheek—after the bright mer- 
riment of her eyes had been blinded by despairing 
and unpitied tears, and the hue and freshness of 
youth been soiled and faded with untimely sorrow, 
so had he last seen the original, and the laughing 
picture, in its mockery of health and happiness, oc- 
cupied him so painfully and entirely, that he was 
not aware when the Lord of Glenluce entered the 
apartment and stood beside him. An exclamation 
burst from the young man, as he first perceived the 


features of his guest, and then threw himself into his | 


arms; but the stranger returned his greeting coldly, 
and to the expressions of affectionate welcome with 
which he was accosted, made a stiff and contemp- 
tuous acknowledgement. Michael Stewart recog- 
nized in the usurper’s heir, one who, for many years 
past, had been the only being that retained a place 
in his affections, and on whose childhood he had 
bestowed scarcely less than the interest of a father. 
Since they had last met, he knew that Alain’s wealth 
had been much increased by the death ofa relation; 
but it was only now that he was aware that relation 
had been the Baron of Glenluce; he told Alain 
Cawdor that he had come far to visithim that night, 
but it was to accept of no courtesy within his roof; 
he came to require him to make a restitution of the 
wealth he had unlawfully gained; to bind him toa 
sacred engagement to give up his bride, his title, 
and his broad lands, within eight-and-forty-hours ; 


and when the youth resisted so imperious a sum- 
mons, he warned him that his life was on the risk. 
He regarded the effeminate and irresolute counte- 
nance of the young man with stern disdain, while 
he thus concluded, “ you have riches of your own, 
Alain, and you know that Providence has blest me 
with wealth, at a time when I have no interest to 
make it precious to me; and mine you may com- 
mand; but seek not to remain here—the spoils of 
the world will never compensate for a dishonored 
name. 

“Once I was tempted to an act of treachery by 
lips long gone to give up their account; but to the 
praise of Heaven, I did not yield; those were the 
lips, Alain,” and the stranger's glance softened as 
he turned from the young man to the picture, (be- 
tween whom a strong resemblance might be traced) 
‘and her hand the bribe. [retained with my truth 
my humble poverty, and she became the wife of 
another. Never in my misery did I belie my reso- 
lution ; and by the truth thatfailed not—by the love 
of past days, I will compel you tothisact of justice ; 
every thing shall else be seized in an unlooked-for 
hour, and my arm will enforce this retribution. 
Your person alone will I protect from the vengeance 
of yourenemies, and a life thus preserved must ever 
be a scorned and abject one.” 

The nephew of Ilanmore was at length brought 
to listen to the warning of the Presbyterian, and he 
agreed to tenderto the Dunvegan the resignation of 
the property he held, and to leave the country where 
he had maintained his unjust claims. An arrange- 
ment to this effect was to be drawn up and placed 
in the hands of Michael Stewart by the evening of 
the after morrow, who was to prepare the means 
by which Alain might, in the same hour, privately 
leave the scene of his altered prospects. The 
stranger thenreturned home, where his absence ex- 
cited no observation from his neighbors. These 
were steadily engrossed during the two ensuing 
days, in preparing for the hour they had so long 
awaited. The ceremony of the bridal remained 
fixed for the one after, and every individual appear- 
ed excited to the utmost pitch of daring and enthu- 
siasm. The preceding night, after Michael Stewart 
had listened to the last suggestions of Ronald Dun- 
vegan, he retired to his own dwelling, which he 





soon after quitted alone, as before, and proceeded 
| this time by a different path, leading immediately to 
the coast, where in the recess of a small bay, a boat 
already with asingle rower waited by his direction. 
Having ascertained that this precaution was not 
neglected, Michael climbed up the rock to look out 
for the approach of Alain Cawdor. The hour ap- 
pointed for the meeting passed, considerably passed; 
and the Presbyterian continued pacing up anddown 
the cliff, with a cold nervous fear growing over his 
| frame, that Hlanmore had forfeited his word. When 
at last he appeared, so much time had elapsed that 
it was unsafe to prolong the interview. The boy 
appeared extremely dejected, when he gave up the 
document, and unwilling to tear himself away, 
while the arguments of the Presbyterian were ex- 
pended to rouse his resolution and abridge the use- 
less delay. He promised shortly to join him in 
Scotland, and reminded him that he had the power 
and the will tosupply his most extravagant wishes. 
| As the words were uttered, a shadow fell before 
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them. Michael stretched his arms towards the 
youth, and grasped the plaid of Ardenruhner, whose 
finger pointed to the struggling form of Alain Caw-| 
dor, as it fell headlong from the cliff. The stran- 
ger’s foot was on the brink; a light from the little 
bark below showed his boatman seized. With 
fearful instinct he pressed his hands against lis ear’s 
ere they received the sound with which the waters 
closed upon their prey; and the fatal plunge that 
fell on the stifled sense was echoed by a ery of ago- 
ny from the powerless hearer that rent the air. His 
hair collected in his clenched hands—his lip blue 
and trembling—veins starting—and large burning 
tears gathering in his eyes—he listened to the vain 
prayer for aid. “Help, Michael Stewart!” was 
heard amongst the waves in the stretched voice of | 
earnest and imploring terror. “Help! Michael, 
help?” was again shouted in the hideous accents of | 
despairing frenzy. “Help, Michael Stewart !” sunk 
for the last time in the unconscious murmur of | 








the departing soul—but help was past. 
The stranger’s arms dropped for a moment to his | 
sides; he turned his mutable and fiery glance on | 
one hand and the other, and met those of Dun-| 
vegan and his follower. They appeared prepared 
to take him prisoner; but enlacing his arms within 
theirs, he dragged them to the extremest verge of | 
the cliff, as if they had been children, and looked | 
with a desperate meaning to the deep below. One | 
arm of each was free, and Ardenruhner drew 
the stranger’s dagger from its sheath, and stabbed | 
him. 
Beside the wound from which the life of Michael | 
Stewart flowed, and scarcely legible from blood, | 
was found the deed by which the Regainer receiv- | 
ed the quiet possession of his paternal estates. 





Parentage of Robert Bruce. 
Tuis great man—the savior of Scottish indepen- 
dence ata most dangerous crisis—was the son of 
Bruce, Lord of Annandale, by a lady who was Coun- 
tess of Carrick in her own right. [t appears that 
the first acquaintance of his parents and their sub- 
sequent marriage took place through fortuitous cir- 





cumstances, so that his existence, and consequently 
the independence of his country, may be said to| 
have depended upon mere accident. The particu | 
lars are thus related by Mr. P. F. Tytler, in his late | 
work, entitled “ Scottish Worthies,” published as | 
part of Murray’s Family Library :—* It appears that | 
a short time after his return from the crusade, Bruce 

was riding through the beautiful domains of Turn- 

berry Castle, the property of the widowed Countess 

of Carrick, who, in consequence of the death of her 

husband, had become a ward of the crown. The 

noble Baron, however, if we may believe an ancient | 
historian, cannot be accused of having visited Turn- 
berry with any view of throwing himself in the way | 
of the Countess of Carrick ; and, indeed, any such | 
idea in those days of jealous wardship would have | 
been highly dangerous. It happened however, that 
the lady herself, whose ardent and impetuous tem-| 
per was not much in love with the seclusion of a) 
feudal castle, had come out to take the diversion of 


the chase, accompanied by her women, huntsmen, | 


and falconers; and this gay cavaleade came sud- 


spurred his horse forward, and avoided the en- 
countre, but he found himself surrounded by the at- 
tendants: and the Countess herself riding up, and, 
with a gentle violence, taking hold of the horse’s 
reins, reproached him in so sweet a tone for his 
want of gallantry in flying from a lady’s castle, that 
Bruce, enamored of her beauty, forgot the risk 
which he run, and suffered himself to be led away 
in a kind of triumph to Turnberry. He here re- 
mained for fifteen days, and the adventure conclu- 
ded, as might have been anticipated, by his private- 
ly marrying the youthful countess, without having 
obtained the concurrence of the king or any of her 
relations. Alexander IIL., however, although at 
first indignant at this bold interference with the 
rights of the crown, was a benevolent prince, and 
on the payment of a large feudal fine, extended his 
forgiveness to Bruce. The eldest son of this mar- 
riage of sudden and romantic love, was Robert 
Bruce the younger, Earl of Carrick, and afterwards 


King of Scotland. The second was Edward Bruce, 
Lord of Galloway, who was crowned King of Ire- 


land in 1316; and besides this regal issue, the 
Countess of Carrick, who appears to have proved a 
faithful and affectionate wife, bore her husband 
three more sons and seven daughters. 





"Remember Me. 
By P. M. Wetmore. 


I prince no chain of rarest worth, 

No coral from the deep sea-cove, 

Nor gem, long hid within the earth, 

To shine where now those tresses wave; 
A gift more precious far is mine 

Than sparkling gem from earth or sea, 
This treasury of thought—’tis thine— 
The boon it asks—Remember me! 


I may not here usurp the page, 

To court the breath of fleeting fame; 
Enough for me in after age, 

If in thy memory dwells my name: 
In after years, in distant climes, 
Whate’er our future fate my be— 

A spell to call back by-gone times 
Still dwelleth here—Remember me! 


Remember me! how few—how strong— 
Those touching words, that little spell ; 
What thoughts uprise, what visions throng 
In waken’d fancy’s holiest cell! 

They tell of many a change to come— 
May every change bring joy to thee! 

In pleasure’s light, or sorrow’s gloom, 

In bliss or woe—Remember me! 











The Sleeper. 
BeneaTH a weeping willow’s softened shade, 
There lay a fair and slumbering girl, 
The scented zephyrs round her play’d, 
Or caught and kiss’d each dark and silken curl. 
Her eyes were hid within the deepest furl, 
Of long dark lashes, clinging to her cheek; 
Her rosy lips, just parted, fring’d the pearl 
Which lay beneath. Her brow, so mild and meek, 
Pillow’d upon the round white arm to rest. 
There slept the maid, her pure and snowy breast, 
Rising, then falling, with each throbbing breath ; 


| And to it hung a y t fadi , 
denly upon Bruce, as he pursued his way through | ater Pe plea dee 


Fit sharer of her innocent repose, 


the forest alone unarmed. The knight would have! Whose stillness seem’d the first sad hour of death. 
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« Tus is an awkward affair, Frank.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Frank, “it is an awkward af- 
fair.” 

“ But I suppose I must go through with it,” I con- 
tinued. 

“‘ No doubt,” rejoined my friend ; “ and youmay 
rest assured, that although the anticipation is not 
very agreeable, you'll find the thing a mere bagatelle 
when on the ground.” 


“ You'll take care to have every thing ready, | 


and to call betimes ; will you Frank ?” 


“ Certainly, my dear Ephraim, rely upon me; _ 
and now, as itis already twelve, and we have to go 
out at six, perhaps I had better wish you good night, | 
that you may rest and have a steady hand in the | 


morning. Before I go, however, there is one thing | 
| spirit with the truth of all the weakness, the folly, 


I wish to mention to you.” 

“And what is that?” Said I. 

“Why,” replied Frank, hesitatingly, “it is 
hardly worth troubling you about; but the fact is, 
there is a custom—that is, people have on these oc- 
casions a sort of habit of making their—their 

“ Their exit I presume you mean /” 

‘“‘ Not so, my dear fellow; nothing was farther 
from my thoughts, as I hope (with God’s will) 
nothing is farther from fact than the probability of 
such a catastrophe to the present o 

“Farce; but come, Frank, what is this that you. 
would require of me, or enjoin me to?” 

“ Briefly, then, Ephraim, might it not be as well | 
now as at any other time, just for form’s sake, to_ 
scratch down a memorandum — wishes re- | 
specting the disposal of your property ? 

“Oh Lord!” said I, “is that the mouse your 
mountain labored with? My property! God for- | 
give you, Frank! Well,as Tom Moore says— 








‘I give thee all; [can no more.’ 


I will bequeath you my debts, with a proviso that 
you don’t pay interest; but seriously, I'll think of | 
what you say ; and now good night; and for Heav- | 
en’s sake be punctual in the morning !’ 

“ Never fear that, Good night,” said Frank ; | 
“and do you hear, Ephraim? You may take a) 
pint of Maderia, if you have any inclination to it, | 
to-night; but not a drop of port, sherry, or brandy. | 
I must have you placed with a cool head, clear eye, 
and a steady fist.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” said I, “I promise you to be ob- 
servant of your orders ;” and after once more ex- 
changing greetings, the door closed, and I was left 
to myself. 

“ Well,” said I, when I found myselfalone, “ this 
is a delightful sort of dilemma to be placed in. If 
1 loved the girl, there would be some satisfaction in 
standing up to be shot at for her ; but to be blazed 
away at for a wench that I don’t care a curse for— 
to be compelled to fight for mere flirtation—is cer- 
tainly, atthe least, very disagreeable. However, I 
suppose I must let the fellow have a brush at me 
and so there is no more to be said on that head. By. 


5 





| uponthem, and to deliver them to her ! 
| circumstances of my death, and let the tidings fall 
| gently on her; but tell her, amid all my sins and 


the-by, Frank hinted (with prophetic foresight, I 
presume) at the necessity of my disposing 1 in writing 
ofmy moveables. Allons donc, let me see. First, 
there is my linen and my clothes; let poor Betty 
have them, to recompense her in part, for the colds 
she has caught in letting me in many a morning ; 
‘the chances are, she'll catch no more on that errand. 
/My coins and medals may be givento C. Then 
there are my books, and chief of them all, sinner as 
Iam, my Bible, if I dare name it with the purpose 
\of blood upon my mind. Icharge you, Frank de- 
liver it yourself to my dear and widowed mother ; 
tell her [ revered its precepts, although I lacked the 
strength of mind that should have made me hold 
‘them: fast and follow them; and, above all, never, 
never crush her bowed, and bruised, and lowly 





the impiety, that will mingle in my end! Tell her 
I fell by the sword, plague, pestilence, or famine ; 
but tell her not I fell at a task my common sense— 
my heart—my soul, which owns its divine origin— 
revolts from ;—tell her not I fell as a duellist—Down 


| down my heart! the world must be worshipped. 





My other books may be divided between and 

and , except my series of Ana, my 
| Hogarth, and Viel’s and Bachaumont’s and La 
| Chapelle’ sand Langle’s Journies, and Bigarrures, 
reserve them, with my Meerschaum, to yourself, 
_and over them remember the happy hours that you 
| have spent before with them and him who thanks 
_ you now for all your warm-hearted kindnesses. In 
the drawer of my desk will be found a portrait and 





some letters ; I need not say whose they are, but I 


entréat you, my dear Frank, I conjure you, to take 
them into your own hands—tv let no other look 
Gloss the 


all my follies, Iremembered her, and loved her, and 
| her only, and more earnestly in the last moments 
_ of my life than when [held heron my bosom. Tell 
her 

I had written thus far when I was interrupted by 
| a tapping at my door, and when I opened it Frank 
was there. 


“ Ts it time then already ?” said I. 

“ Yes,” said he. “Iam glad to see you ready. 
Come, we have few moments to lose.” 

“ The hours have flown with strange rapidity,” 
I said; “‘butlam prepared. You spoke to me last 
night of a will; doubtless it was a necessary pre- 
caution, and I thank you forthe hint. I have at- 
tended to it, and have noted downmy wishes ; here 
is‘a memorandum of them, and I confide the execu- 
tion of them to you; I know you will not refuse the 
task.” 

“God forbid,” said Frank, taking my hand, 
“that I should ; but God forbid there should be oc- 
| casion for my offices.”’ 

“ T also hope, my dear friend,”’ 





1 replied, « that 
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there may be no such uwecessity ; but | have a pre- 
sentiment (and my presentiments have seldom 
boded me falsely) that this morning’s work will be 
my last.” 

“ Don’t say that, Ephraim,” said Frank; “If 1 
thought that—but, good God ! how can Iget you out 
of it ?” 

“ Out of it!” Lexclaimed ; ‘you mistake me. 1 
cannot prevent my conviction; but If L saw my 
grave dug at my feet, | would not retrace the steps 
Ihave taken. Come, come, I am ready ;” and 
taking him by the arm, | drew him from the room, 
and we quitted the house silently, and in afew min- 
utes were on the ground. 

On arriving there, 1 found that my adversary 
(whom I had never seen before) was beforehand 
with us; he was a tall, raw, gaunt, muscular fellow, 
with an enormous pair of mustachios, and having 
altogether very much the appearance of one of Na- 
poleon’s old sabreurs. We saluted cach other coldly, 
and then turned away, while the seconds retired to 
settle the preliminaries; their conference lasted 
some time, and appeared to bear grievously upon 
my adversary’s patience, for he seemed eager to 
despatch me. 

At last he addressed them, 
said, “‘ [beg pardon, but I think we may arrange in 
a breath all that isto be arranged. First, then,” he 
said, speaking to Prank, “ do you choose fifteen or 
twenty paces !” 

Frank unhesitatingly named the latter, out of re- 
gard to my safety. 

« Bon,” said the fellow, as he made a seratch in 
the turf with his heel, and prepared to take the dis- 


“ Gentlemen,” he 


tance. 

I confess | was rejoiced at the thought of his 
measuring it, for I thought L perceived aun omen of 
salvation in thelength of his legs: inthis, however, 
I was disappointed, forthe vagabond stepped the 
ground as mineingly as a lady in pattens. 

«“ And now,” when he had finished that part of 
the business, “ and now,” said he, with a coolness 
that matched that of the morning, and bespoke hin 


terribly au fait to the business, “ whose weapons 


are we touse? Your's ? Theyare only a common 
holster pair ; mine are rifle-barrelled and hair-trig- 
gered, and in every way superior to those machines, 
what say you to using mine? they'll make shorter 
work of the business.” 

« No doubt,” thought I 

«“ What say you, Ephraim,” said Frank. 

‘©, by all means; what is good for the goose is 
good for the gander,” I answered, with an attempt 
ata smile; Frank therefore assented. 

‘« Bon,” said the fellow again ! “and now for the 
first fire; has any body a piece of money aboutthem? 
Oh, here, I have one ;” and he handed it to his 
second, who flung it up, and the result was in his 
favor. he 

Frank then came up to me, and seizing my hand 
with passionate interest, said to me in a tone of agi- 
tation, “ Ephraim, my dear boy, be of good cheer ; 
that bulking blackguard is evidently trying to bully 
you, but be of good cheer; letme place you; you 
are but a lath, give him your side; you know it is 
disputed whether on these occasions it is most pru- 
dent to give the front or the side, but let me govern 
vou here ; you are but a lath, give him your side, 
¥ * . 


and the devil himself can’t hit you. God bless you, 

and keep you!” And so saying, and again pres- 

sing my hand, he withdrew. Immediately after 
| which we placed ourselves, and the next instant 
As soon as I heard it; I 

looked straight at my adversary, and saw him raise 

his pistol and steady it; I saw him eye me with the 
| keenness of a hawk and the precision of a master ; 
' it was but the fair half-second, but I knew and was 
certain he had covered me. ‘The nextinstant I felt 
_a blow, as it were, onthe outside of my right elbow, 
and a something like ice stealing along the arm as 
it dropped nerveless and with the weight of lead by 
my side, and | heard the report of his weapon. 1 
was winged clean as a whistle. 

Frank perceived how it was with me, and was by 
my side in a :winkling, bandaging my arm with the 
handkerchiet he tore trom his neck. “ Are you faint, 
Ephraim ?” 

“ Notatall,” Isaid; “ but make haste, I long for 
my revenge.” 

“Ts the gentleman hurt?” inquired my adversary, 
with a half-stifled sardonic grin. 

‘ Nota whit,” said |; and he bowed. 

“ Can you give his charge ?” inquired Frank. 
| * Onever fear,” Lanswered; ‘ Let me have the 
pistol.” He handed ittome; I grasped it, but I 
_essayed in vain to raise it ; my right arm was more 

disabled than I had thought. 
| “ Try him with the left,” said Frank. 
| Idid so, but found the pistol far heavier than I 
had conceived, and much heavier than | knew my 
, own to be; it was linpossible to level it with my 
| ieft. I looked at my adversary and saw his fea- 
| tures relax into adamnable Mephistopholie grin. I 
| maddened with unspeakable rage. “ Hell and the 
devil!” Lexciaimed, “ is there no having a slap at 
| the long-legged rascal ?” 
| «LT fear not,” said Frank ; “but,” he added, with 
| affectionate warmth, “ stand back, and I'll fight his 
| second for you.” 
| “ That’s out of the question,” L replied ; “ let me 
try my left again.” Idid so, and felt convinced 
the pistol was more than usually heavy. Theld it 
by the barrel, and then I felt assured the butt was 
| plugged heavily with lead. The thought of treach- 
ery immediately came across me. ‘The first fire 
| won at his own call on the toss ofa florin from his 
| own purse probably, and a piece contrived for these 
| occasions, with the same impression on both sides. 
My right arm shattered certainly by aim, and his 
pistol of a weight that prevented all possibility of 
its being levelled with the left hand; all concurred 
toassure me I was the victim of a scoundrel. 
| “ Butit shall not go thus,” I said, as I thrust 
| Frank on one side, and advanced towards the vil- 
lain with the cool purpose of blowing his brains 
out; “it shall not go thus?” And asI neared him, 
a poised the butt of the pistol with my left hand 
) against my chest, and put my finger on the trigger 
| to draw in his face. Fortunately, Frank, who was 
ignorant of my suspicions, closed on me atthe very 
eritical instant, and wrenched the weapon from my 
grasp, exclaiming, at the same time, “ Would you 
}commit murder, 
| « With pleasure,” IT answered, “upon such a 
murderous villain as this!” But he was now se- 
;cure from my fire, and seeing himself so, and safe 


the signal was given. 
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in his superior physical strength, he sneered at 
me with such mean demoniacal j insult, that unable | 
to withhold myself any longer, [ rushed on him and | 
grappled with him ; but | was weak from pain and 
loss of blood, and [ fainted. 

Suddenly [was aroused by some one shaking me 
violently. [looked up; it was Frank. “Up, up, 
maa,” he cried, 

“Up,” I said “ for what ?” 

“ For what,” he replied, “to save my character 
and your own, if you have any care about either. 
Why, it wants but a quarter of six, and at six we 
must be on the ground.” 

“ What, have not I been shot then ?” I said. 

“ Shot!” he exclaimed. “ who the devil has been 
here to shoot you? Why you have been dream- 
ing.” 

It was true; Thad drawn my table to my bed-side 
to make my will, and had fallen back_ asleep, and 
dreamed what I have related. 

«“ Then I suppose [ must be shot again ?” 

« There’s little fear of that, thank Heaven,” said 
Frank, “ for I have just learnt that your adversary, 
in alarm at your prowess, has bolted.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” said I, as coolly as I could; but in- 
wardly thanking God heartily for my deliverance | 
from jeopardy. 

“Yes,” continued Frank, “‘ so it is: but come, | 
we must take our ground, and give the vagabond | 
an hour’s law.” 

“ With all my heart,” said 1; and in five minutes | 
I was dressed and on my way to the spot, with a| 
lighted cheroot in my mouth, and truth to say, entre | 
nous, a lighter heart under my waistcoat than I 
think Isheuld else have carried to the field. 

On the ground we found Captain M., the fellow’s 
second, who informed us he understood his princi- 
pal had taken flight, and vowed summary vengeance | 
on hin when and wherever he should meet him, | 
for the insult offered him by his pusillanimous con- | 
duct. To be brief, we waited one hour, and my 
antagonist did not appear. Frank thus addresse d| 
himself to his second :— 

“ Captain M.,” he said, “ you will do my friend 
the justice tosay he has behaved as becomes a brave | 
and a honorable man ?” 

‘“« Most certainly,” said the Captain; and we 
quitted the ground, and I proceeded to post the 
recreant: after which the Captain, Frank, and I 
together took steaks and claret for breakfast. And 
thus ended “ the first duel” of a half-bearded boy. 











Boundlessness of the Creation. 


Azour the time of the invention of the telescope, | 
another instrument was formed, which laid opena | 
scene no less wonderful, and rewarded the inquisi- | 
tive spirit of man. This was the microscope. The 
one led me to see a system in every star—the other 
leads me to see a world inevery atom. ‘The one 
taught me that this mighty globe, with the whole 
burden of its people and its countries, is but a grain 
of sand on the high field of immensity—the other 
teaches me that every grain of sand may harbor 
within it the tribes and families ofa busy population, 
The one told me the insignificance of the world I 
tread upon—the other redeems it from all insignifi- 
cance; for it tells me, that in the leaves of every | 
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| forest, and in the flowers of every garden, and in 
the waters of ev ery rivulet, there are worlds teem- 
ing with life, and numberless as the glories of the 
firmanent. The one has suggested to me, that 
beyond and above all that is visible to man, there 
may be fields of creation which sweep immeasu- 


-rably along, and carry impress of the Almighty’s 


hand to the remotest scenes of the universe—the 
other suggests to me, that within and beneath all 
that minuteness which the aided eye of man has 
been able to explore, there may be a region of in- 
visibles ; and that, could we draw aside the mys- 
terious curtain which shrouds it from our senses, we 
night see a theatre of as many wonders as astrono- 
my has unfolded, a universe within the compass of 
a point so small as toelude all the powers of the 
microscope, but where the wonder-working God 
finds room for all his attributes, where he can raise 
another mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them all with the evidence of his glory.—Dr. Chal- 
mers. 











Woman. 
Fremace loveliness cannot be clothed in a more 
pleasing garb than that of knowledge. A female, 


| thus arrayed, is one of the most interesting objects 


| of creation. Every eye rests upon her with plea- 
sure ; the learned and wise,the young and the aged 
of the opposite sex delight in her society, and affix 
to character respect and veneration. Ignorance 
_and folly stands reproved in her presence, and vice, 
in his bold career, shrinks abashed at her gaze. 
She moves the joy, the delight, the domestic circle ; 
she excites the praise, the admiration of the world. 
A female thus armed, thus equipped, is prepared to 
encounter every trial which this uncertain state 
may bring; to raise with proper elevatien to the 
pinnacle of fortune, or sink with becoming forti- 
tude, intothe abyss of poverty; to attain with a 
cheerful sere nity, the highest of bliss, or endure, 
| with patient firmness, the yr of woe. 





Method of ¢ latching Elephants. 

Tue method adopted by the natives of central 
Africa of destroying the Elephant, is very simple. 
A large harpoon is thrust into the ground, in the 
middle of a path which these animals are known 
to frequent in their nightly excursions to the Niger 
for water, leaving the rugged pointofthe instrument 
in an inclined position, and concealing them with 
straw or stubble. ‘The heavy beast, unsuspicious 
of danger, pursues his usual track with his compan- 
ions—he comes in contact with the harpoon, which 
enters his breast or belly: and having no sagacity 
to draw back, the Elephant, smarting with pain, 
forces himself forward with all his might, which 


| 
causes the weapon to penetrate still more deeply 


into his body, and he thus becomes a prey to his 
destroyers-—Lander. 














A little boy asked permission to go to a Ball. His 
mother told him it was a bad place for little boys. 
“Why, mother, did’nt you and father use to go to 
balls when you were young !” “ Yes but we have 
seen the folly of it,” answered the mother. “ Well 
mother,” exclaimed the son, “ J want to see the folly of 
it, too.” 
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THE AFFECTIONATE SISTER. 


A TALE. 


—>——_ 


Rose Aleyn sat at her needlework, in the arbor 
at the end of the garden; it was early ina summer's 
morning; the clock in the church tower had just 
struck six, and she lifted up her sweet face while 
she counted the chimes. Awhile she sat silent in 
the calm of her happy thoughts ; and then the mirth 
of her light heart danced out into singing. She 
hardly knew the song that her soft voice had chosen 
but her rejoicing humor gave a just expression to 
each little word. Footsteps fell lightly on the green- 
sward about that pleasant arbor; and Rose Aleyn 
never dreamed that any one was near her; she 
heard only her own song; or rather the murmur, 
not the words of the song, prevented her hearing 
any other sound. ‘She is a winsome young crea- 
ture,’ said the old gardener, ‘ and as fresh asa rose.’ 
He stood awhile.to gaze upon her, as she sat in the 
arbor he had woven for her, all wreathed over with 
the broad-leaved hop and the odorous honeysuckle 
with deep blushing mossroses and pale white roses 
hanging in clusters about its green sides, and wild 
thyme and ground-ivy under her little feet. It was 
a hot morning, and the old man wiped his brow 
with his shirt sleeve, as he shaded his eyes with 
his arm; it was very hot, but his young mistress 
looked as cool and fresh as any dewy blossom 
around her; quickly moved her small white fingers 
at her needlework, and the bold sun only pierced 
through the foliage with a twinkling splendor; 
though it seemed as ifthe breeze playfully struggled 


|where thou art, at least thou canst see thy brother 
and comfort him here; so come, | pray thee; 
and God comfort both him and thee. Thy loving 
sister, 

‘Wiuysirrep Lane.anp.’ 


The thoughts of Rose Aleyn were now strangely 
bewildered. At once not only her morning cheer- 
fulness, but all the calmness of her mind, was gone, 
and she sat in her arbor, trembling in every limb, 
and weeping bitterly. ‘May the blessed God give 
me strength and wisdom,’ said the poor girl; and 
she wiped the tears from her face, and then passed 
quickly to herown chamber. For a little whiie 
she remained there, with the door locked; and then 
came out with a calm look and a quiet step. Rose 
found her grandmother already in the little walnut- 
tree parlor, and the servants were standing near 
the door, waiting for her attendance at family 
_prayers; so the child knelt down while her grand- 
‘mother blessed her and kissed her fair forehead. 
Then the large Bible was opened, and Rose read 
\aloud a chapter from Isaiah, and prayed m a voice 

which faltered only at a few words. 





‘ Now,’ said the young girl, when she was left 
alone with her grandmother, ‘now we have read 
the book of God, and prayed for his grace to guide 
us all through the day, I must tell thee very griev- 
ous news, grandmother ; a man and horse have been 
here this morning, with a letter from Winifred 





Mae den green leaves to let In mare of the pee Langland. And may God help us, for my brother 
ight,’stirring all the while the careless curls upon |Frank is taken, and they will hang him in two 
her brow, as if teaching her to feel less sensibly the | days.’ The old lady at Grat spoke not a word, but 
ardent sunshine. The young girl started up, and lifted up both her thin bony hands, while her pale 
the color mounted in her cheek, as the old man | lips quivered with anguish. ‘Go on,’ she said, 
spoke to her with his low quiet voice: ‘There's a |« child, let me hear all.’ «There is nothing more to 
man and horse at the gate, Mistress Rose, and he | tell,’ replied Rose, ‘ atleast my friend says nothing 
brings a letter for you; and he will give it into no| more of Frank. I will read her letter to thee.’ — 
hands but yours.’ Rose ran off in a moment to ‘Frank Aleyn must die then,’ said the old lady, 
the front of the house, and down the old avenue. | after a long pause— My own beautiful bold boy 
There stood the man with the letter, and when he | must die upon the shameful gallows.’ ‘Ono! he 
had given it into the girl’s own hand, he leaped | must not, shall not die,’ cried Rose, and she stop- 
upon his horse, and galloped off. She looked ped suddenly in her speech, for she knew not how 
at the direction, and wondered why her friend | to proceed. " ¢And how should we save him, my 
Winifred had sent her letter in so strange a man- poor child? Do we not hear of too many such 
ner. She returned then to the willow arbor, and | deaths? How fared it with the prisoners at Bridge- 
sat down to read the letter. She did not scream, water, within the last month? were they not all 
she did not faint, as her eye glanced over the pa-| butchered with cold blooded cruelty? Were not 
per; but she sat motionless, as if every faculty had | their dying pangs mocked with jesting and music ? 
suddenly deserted her. At last she read the letter If our sweet Frank be in the hands of that savage 
again :— colonel, and I fear he is, it will go hard with him 
and us. My poor maiden, you are young enough to 

‘Sweet Rose—I would have thee come hither | hope in any case, but I am near my grave now; I 
with all haste, and may God speed thee: for thy | have lived many years and seen strange changes. I 
brother Frank, his life is in danger. He hath been | put little trust in man: but the blessed God bringeth 
taken by the king’s troops, and they will hang him | wondrous things to pass; we must look to him, my 
if they please ; and so indeed they threaten in two child, for he will direct all in his best way; and we 
days to do. Sweet friend, more eyes are red than | may trust with a perfect faith; for his ways may 
thine, more hearts are aching sorely, but come | seem at first dark to us.’ Rose listened attentively 
here, make no delay. Thou canst do nothing |to her grandmother, but, when she had finished 
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speaking, said eagerly, ‘ Would you not send me | been permitted to see the prisoner. ‘Andshall I not 
to Winifred Langland ?’—‘Most assuredly, my love; | see my brother?’ said Rose, ‘ shall I never see him 
we will bid Richard Pearse be at the door in half'an again?’ 
hour, with the horse and pillion, and you may be at Mrs. Langland and her brother replied only by 
Taunton by twelve o’clock at noon.’ The horse looks of grave sadness, but Winifred half rose from 
and pillion waited a few minutes at the door, while her seat; the color deepened on her cheek ; she 
the old lady finished a letter which she was writing. | did not speak, but clasped her hands together, 
‘ You will give this letter,’ she said to Rose, ‘tothe! and sobbed aloud. ‘I cannot rest,’ said Rose, 
commanding officer, whoever he may be, that has | after she had sat for some time, in silent thought, 
pronounced the judgment of death upon our dear |‘ I cannot rest, while Frank Aleyn lives; but 
Frank Aleyn. An old woman can have little influ- | God help me, for I have no heart to hope now.’ 
ence with a stern soldier, and I know not if he may} ‘That very morning Master Bryan Roper, had 
look upon my letter ; but the simple pleading of the | sought an interview with Colonel Kirk (for that 
heart is often heard before wisdom ; or, perchance | man was indeed the savage judge of Frank Aleyn,) 
he may reverence my gray hairs.’ Rose thought| but admittance was positively refused to his pres- 
the letter would be successful, for she had been ac-| ence. It was however agreed (for what else could 
customed to hear all her grandmother’s requests | be done,) that Rose should herself go immediately 
with attentive deference, and to obey them instantly, | to the residence of Colonel Kirk, and, if possible, 
and so she rode off, presuming, in the simplicity of | present with her own hand the letter from her 
her heart, to hope that her brother’s life might yet | aged grandmother. Rose walked with Mrs. Lang- 
be spared. Many hopes and many fears, however, | land to the street where Colonel Kirk had taken up 
arose in her bosom, with their alternate emotions, | his residence, and Master Bryan Roper followed 
before she reached Taunton. Almost every visit | behind them ata considerable distance, to watch if 
which Rose had made to her friend Winifred had | his presence would be required ; many times he 
been a sort of holiday-keeping to them both. She/| came forward, for the soldiers who loitered about 
hardly remembered the first time that she had gone | often stopped to stare boldly at the beautiful maid 
to Taunton, she had then been so young; for her own | as she passed along. However, her way was not 
mother was in her lifetime, as a sister to Mrs. Lang- | impeded, and she knocked at the door of the house. 
land ; and their fathers had fought and fallen side by | It was immediately unclosed, and the two females 
side. The troubles of the times had then made | were admitted. ‘They entered a small court, partly 
many widows; and the mothgr of Rose Aleyn, al-} surrounded by the house in which Colonel Kirk 
waysa pale sickly young creature, hung her head | resided: the principal entrance was on the right 
from the moment she Heard of her husband’s death, | side, and there Rose and her companion had still 
and died in the third month of her widowhood. Rose to wait. That house had been well known to 
had known little sorrow, for her grandmother was Rose Aleyn, for a friend of her grandmother had 
really religious, and therefore very cheerful; still | lived there till her decease, which event had taken 
her merriest moments had been passed with Wini-| place but a year before. The change about the 
fred Langland, a person of her own age, and the | house appeared very striking to Rose. She had 
maiden she loved best in the world. Her heart throb-} last stood in that court when all was there in neat 
bed quick as she beheld the town of Taunton. Her | and quiet order; the little grassplot now displayed 
eye marked out the whole of the town and the sur- | none of the smooth and lively green it then wore, 
rounding country, and she felt with grief how near | the vine now hung in wild and careless luxuriance; 
she was to her brother, while she could not at once | from the walls on which it had been then trained 
seek his presence. with beautiful exactness. On the left side of the 
The day was very sultry as Rose entered Taunton. | court, a sort of arcade or cloister extended through 
Few persons but soldiers were in the streets; inso-| an arch, leading to the garden behind the house : 
lent looking fellows, who swaggered and lounged | this archway passed through the inner front of the 
about, as if conscious of their own vulgar impor-| house. The arcade was closed in by a low balus- 
tance. Rose was frightened by their bold looks and | trade, surmounted by stone vases, then filled with 
she drew her sad-colored hood half over her face to / fine exotic plants in blossom ; a few of those plants 
escape their notice. She arrived, however, without | yet remained there, quite withered, and the rest of 
any mishap, at the house of Mrs. Langland. Wini-|the vases were thrown down, and lay scattered 
fred kissed her friend, as she welcomed her into! about the court. Mrs. Langland and Rose stood 
the house, but said nothing for some minutes. Her | waiting for the servant, who had left them to in- 
face was deadly pale, and her soft eyes swam with | form his master of their presence. The man had 
tears. told them that they would not be admitted, but 
They proceeded at once to the parlor, in) Rose waited there in anxious hope to find some 
which the family usually sat. There they found | way ofentrance. She was determined that force 
Mrs. Langland and her brother, a middle-aged sin- | alone should drive her away, before she had seen 
gle gentleman, who always resided withher. Mrs. | the man on whom her brother’s life depended. 
Langland received Rose with much affection ; and |The servant had not returned, when the noise 
Master Bryan Roper, rising up laid down his book, | of loud laughter sounded near, and three young 
and kissed her cheek. The beloved friends among | officers entered the arcade from the arched passage 
whom Rose sat down did not attempt to console her | leading to the garden. When they perceived the 
with false hopes; they told her very plainly, that | women, they stopped ; and one of them came for- 
there seemed little hope of Frank Aleyn’s life, every | ward, with an air of affected deference, and request- 
exertiog had been already made by Master Bryan | ed to know for whom they were inquiring. He 
Roper, but without any success: he had not even} had not been able te take a full view of Rose 
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Aleyn’s features ; and as he continued speaking to 
Mrs. Langland in the same tone of pretended hu- 
mility, the whole attention of his insolent look was 
fixed on the timid girl, who hung down her head, 
and turned away, blushing with indignation at his 
impertinence. His two companions came nearer, 
laughing loudly, and joking in coarse and noisy 
language ; but Rose turned towards the door, 
which now opened. The servant appeared, and 


brought a positive denial from his master. Rose) 


forgot the insolence of the young oificers, and ap- 
pealed to them at once, saying, ‘ Gentlemen, I ask 
you, as men of honor, to befriend me. My brother, 
young Frank Aleyn, will be hung if you do not.’ 


The young men were taken by surprise, as Rose | 


turned her beautiful face upon them, and spoke | 
in her sweet fearless voice. They looked at each | 


other with confusion of countenance, and one of 
them instantly went into the house. Ina few min-| 
utes an upper casement was thrown open. Rose | 
looked up, and beheld a dark-visaged man, lean-| 


ing out. ‘ Are you the child,’ he said, ‘ that would 


see Colonel Kirk !’— Yes, yes, indeed Lam,’ she | 
| earnestly ather. He spoke ina whisper, but Rose 


replied, ‘pity me, and spare my brother’s life. 
‘ Not so fast, my pretty maid ; but tell me,’ he added, 
‘ what your companion may wait for !’— She is my 
friend—she was my mother’s friend, and she came 
with me because I am a young and unprotected 
girl, now my poor brother is in prison.’ ‘The ser- 
vant was ordered to admit the ladies, and they fol- 
lowed him, through some long passages to a parlor, 
where Rose had often sat in happier days. There | 
the man left them, and returning soon after, said, 


‘My master willonly see the younger gentlewomap.’ | 
‘ And not my friend also?’ said Rose, clinging to the | 
arm of Mrs. Langland, as he thought upon the dark | 
‘ My master | 


and savage features of Colonel Kirk. 


will only see the sister of the prisoner.’ Rose for- | 


got her fearfulness, when she heard her brother 
mentioned as a prisoner, and rising up, she follow- 
ed the man from the room. Colonel Kirk was sit-| 
ting alone at a table, on which were some half 
empty flagons of wine, and many wine glasses ; the 
chairs of his companions remained in the places 
where their occupiers had sat. He motioned Rose 
to sit down in one of those chairs. She did so, and 
the servant quitted the room. The young girl was 
abashed by the gaze of Kirk, who said nothing, but 
filled a glass with wine, and held it out to her. 
‘ Thank you, sir,’ she said, ‘but indeed | cannot 
drink wine just now. You were so kind as to 
admit me toyour presence, and therefore I can give 
you, with my own hand, this letter from my grand- 


mother.’ Colonel! Kirk was struck by the very sim-| 


ple manner of the young girl who stood before him; | 
and, with a feeling of curiosity, he took the letter 
from her hand and read it through. Rose watched | 


his features, but turned sick at heart when she saw | 


a smile almost like derision on them. All her hope | 
fellat once; she had expected so much from the | 
effect of that letter, that when she saw it had faile d| 
(for if it had not failed, he could not have smiled on 
a letter written from a heart full of love and tender- 
ness; when she knew it had failed, she stood | 
speechless and confounded before him. ‘There, 
child,’ he said, ‘take it.’ Rose hardly understood 
what he said. ‘Take your grandmother's letter.’ 
She took it slowly, and still stood trembling and in 


silence before him. ‘My brother, sir, my poor 
brother,’ she cried at length, ‘will you not save 
him ?’— Your brother, child, must die.’ ‘Oh, no, 
stop, sir, s top, ’ she added, as if trying to prevent his 
saying more, ‘you can save him if you will; [ know 
you are master her ‘Well, girl,’ he replied, ‘I 
will not say any more, as you wish it; surely I have 
said enough.’ He rose up, and would have turned 
away, but she caught his arm, and clung to it, and 
looked into his face with her beautiful and dovelike 
eyes, while she entreated him to stay, to speak 
/again, with any words, but not to leave her. 
| Colone! Kirk did stay; he looked kindly on the gen- 
| tle girl, and clasped tenderly in his own the soft 
white hands which still clung tohim. He spoke 
soothingly to her, but Rose trembled still more, as 
| he continued speaking. ‘There is one way, my 
beautiful maiden,’ he said, ‘by which your brother 
may be saved; you may save him.’ Rose uttered 
a cry of joy; ‘Tell me, tell me at once,’ she cried, 
‘how I can save him? Can I save him? Will God 
bless me in making me the means of his safety ?’ 
He pressed her hand more closely, and looked 


' 

heard every word; she heard how she might save 
her brother's life, and the natural feeling of a 
woman made her free herself at once from his 
grasp, and look at him steadfastly with a look of 
scornful contempt. ‘The wretch was noteasily re- 
| pulsed; he would have seized her hand again, and 
'he did repeat the shameful request he had made. 
| The insulted virgin Gould not conceal her passion- 
| ate indignation. ‘ Beast,’ she exclaimed, ‘rather 
than man, touch me not.’ Was it for this you con- 
sented to see me? I fear you not; I will die with 
my brother, for he would never live for such infamy. 
Ali! it is Colonel Kirk that l am speaking to; and 
[knew it before. Why did I come hither, for I 


| knew how many wretches shudder at your name— 
| how many homes are spoiled of their best hopes. 
I was a fool to come begging here. ‘There is no 
| hope for Frank Aleyn with such a monster.’ 
Colonel Kirk had sat down, and he stared at her 
with a look of impertinent surprise. ‘ Now,’ he said 
‘my little maiden, when you have done with all that 
pretty passion, and talked yourself cool, I would 
beg you to remember that you have done no good 
by all this rage ; you might, indeed, my dear, have 
injured your brother’s cause very seriously, had I 
been of as kindling a disposition as yourself. Take 
it quietly; you cannot judge calmly when you put 
yourself in these passions. Is your brother to die 
or to live? Methinks he is very young, and per- 
chance somewhat wild. He may not have thought 
much and seriously on death, and this is aconsidera 
tion not io be passed over; if you remember, your 
grandmother talks in a very sensible and religious 
style about his “ dying in the sinful thoughtless- 
ness of his youth.” Shall he die, or will his sister 
save him?’ Rose was no longer violent; she be- 
gan to think almost calmly on her brother’s state, 
| and though she despised even more entirely the 
| tellow who addressed her, his words had recalled 
her to doubt and fearfulness. She stood before him, 
lost in thought, till the confusion of her feelings sub- 
dued her, and tears streamed fast over her face. 
‘Oh! sir,’ she cried out in frantic grief, as she threw 
| herself at his feet, ‘ forgive and pity a poor wretch 
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like me; I am so wretched that | know not what [| 
say. Yes, yes, ldo know what to say; we will) 
both forget what has passed, and you will save my| 
brother. You’ve spoken thus to try me, 1 know you 

have, and you are pleased with the indignation 
which I have shown most hastily: you love the 
honest anger of insulted modesty.’ ‘1 do, indeed,’ 
replied he, as he rose up and approached her. 
Rose blushed with shame at her own deceit, for she 
well knew that his infamous proposal was meant to 
be taken in one horrid sense only. With difficulty 
she stood without shuddering, and listened to his 
words. With difficulty she replied to them, still 
seeming not to understand him, till his dark face 
burned with crimson, and he said, in a voice of loud 
rage, ‘Girl, you dare to trifle with me: get you 
gone. Your brother shail die, and that tomorrow 
morning.’ He did not reach the door, for Rose, 
wild with the anguish of conflicting passions, had 
thrown herself down upon the ground, and clung 
to him, struggling with all her force to detain him. 
Oh, with what moving words did she implore him, 
even as if gasping for her soul’s life. ‘Say what 
you will,’ she cried out loudly, ‘1 will hear you 
now, as if your speech were blessings. Do what 
you will with me, but set Frank Aleyn at liberty. 
Oh, God of holiness!’ she said, smiting her brow | 
with her open hand, ‘that I should pray upon my | 
knees for shame, for infamy. My heart is bursting | 
in my bosom. Oh! do hear me, do answer me at| 
ence. Save my brother—I am all youask!’ Col-| 

onel Kirk lifted up the poor maiden, who lay mo- | 
tionless at his feet. He threw back the long shining 
ringlets which had fallen dishevelled over her face ; 
and he kissed repeatedly the pallid cheeks, all stain- 
ed with tears, and the cold quivering lips, and the 
lids which had dropped down heavily over her 

dark eyes. He threw open the window and steod 
before it, supporting in his arms her senseless form. 
She began to move, to draw in her breath deeply, 
to shiver and tremble, and then a shower of tears 
gushed from her eyes. When she looked around 
her, and saw on whomshe leaned, she pushed him 
from her, but instantly she recollected herself, and 
entreated his forgiveness. She looked at him in 
silence for a few moments, and then, still holding 
hisarm, she said, ‘ You have terrified me very much 
but have mercy for a little while, and hear me say 
a few, avery few words. Promise me before | 
speak. I give myself up into your power. Hear 
only a few words.’ He did promise, and the poor 
young creature sunk down on her knees before 
him, and raising up her hands in supplication, 
said—I entreat you by the living God, who now 
looks upon us both; I entreat you for the sake of 
our never dying souls—for the sake of Him who 
suffered for our sins, not to commit this dreadful 
wickedness. We must stand together at the last 
day before a God in judgment. How will He look 
upon us then, if we thus boldly sin before Him? 














This is no time to talk of modesty and female bash- 
fulness. 1 would go much farther, and speak of | 
the soul and the damnation of hell. Solemnly then | 
I beseech you to let me die in my brother's place. | 
Alas! Lama weak, sinful creature, and too unfit to | 
die ; but I have long thought upon another world, 
and prayed every day in my Savior’s name. It is | 
better for me to die than for young Frank Aleyn to} 
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be cut off in all his thoughtlessness, and with the 
sins of his youth unrepented of and unforsaken. 
The life that is forfeited will thenbe taken, and my 
soul, our souls, may be spared for Heaven. You 
have heard me speak. Ithank you and have done. 
W hat is your answer?’ Colonel Kirk looked at her 


| full in the face, and answered in a tone of calm de- 


cision by one word—‘No.’ Rose said nothing 
more. She arose at once from her knees, and stood 
before him, with her head bowed upon her bosom. 
Colonel Kirk now spoke again of his infamous pro- 
posal ; he named an hour of appointment for that 
night, and Rose said not a word of refusal. She 
took at once the key which he gave into her hand, 
and she listened with apparent calmness to his di- 
rections. ‘And my brother shall not die,’ said she 
when he had finished speaking, ‘let me hear you 
promise thus again.’ ‘He shall not die,’ replied 
Colonel Kirk, in a solemn and deliberate voice. 
‘Thank God ! thank God "’ said the poor bewilder- 
ed girl, clasping her hands together. ‘One more 
favor,’ she exclaimed, sinking again at his feet, ‘ al- 
low me to see him; let me go to him immediately.’ 
‘This request I must refuse for many reasons,’ said 
he; ‘tomorrow he will be at liberty ; wait till then ; 
you shall certainly see him tomorrow morning.’ 
Rose Aleyn returned to the apartment where she 
had left her friend. Mrs. Langland was touched 
to the heart by the anguish too visible in her 
countenance; and as Rose approached, she held 
| out her arms to her, and the poor maiden sunk 
upon her bosom without speaking. ‘Alas!’ said 
Mrs. Langland, ‘Ihad not dared to hope—you 
need not tell me, for I see too well how fruitless 
this visit has been.’ Rose could not lift up her 
face, but she said, with a faint and faltering 
voice, ‘ My agitation has misled you; Frank 
Aleyn is spared: tomorrow morning he will be at 
liberty.’ 

They returned home, and the lively joy of her 
friends almost agonized the miserable girl. At first 
Mrs. Langland and Winifred wept with the agita- 
tion of unrestrained delight; but they soon began 
to ask an explanation, to question her about her in- 
terview with Colonel Kirk. Rose knew not how 
to answer them. ‘ Do not ask me any more ques- 
tions,’ she said at length, ‘do not ask me till tomor- 
row, | beseech you, for I must not reply. Then 
you will know why I cannot reply at present; then 
my own brother will be free.’ They began to speak 
of happiness, and they smiled with calm delight as 
they spoke. Poor Rose tried to smile also; but her 
secret pressed like a deadening weight upon her 
heart, and she could not speak ef happiness. She 
withdrew herself as frequently as possible from 
their society; but she was almost maddened with 
the distraction of her feelings, when the hour ar- 
rived of separation for the night. Another hour 
had passed away, and Rose, unsuspected and undis- 
covered, had quitted the house. It was a mild and 
moonlight night, when she stole along the streets 
on the side where the shadows lay dark and broad. 
She soon turned away into a narrow lane, closed 
in on each side by high walls; and with both her 
trembling hands she unlocked a small door on the 
left side. Jfow often had Rose, played, in the hap- 
py carelessness of childhood, about the beautiful 
garden which she now entered. Many recollections 
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which woyld once have brought delight with them, 
came, blighted and dead, over her heart, and she 
hurried swiftly onward ; but when she reached the 
door, she stopped a little while before she could en- 
ter the house. She turned away, and looked back 
upon the garden and the fields beyond, now all re- 
posing in the silvery moonshine ; and as she stood 
gazing there, she half resolved to flee away far over 
the quiet fields, and never return again to those 
whom she loved; so that she might never hear of 
her brother again, and never see him, till all doubt 
and terror had passed away, and they were both in 
a less miserable world. 

Many strange thoughts and wild wishes passed 
over her mind, and once, in the hopelessness of her 
agony, she called aloud upon God for help ; but she 
then shuddered with terror at her impiety ; for the 
bare idea of prayer from her, situated as she then 
was, seemed an insult to the God of purity. She 
returned to the door—it closed upon her. Who 
shall attempt to imagine the horrors of that night? 
Ere it passed away, the poor heart-broken girl 
heard a sound of knocking, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the close beneath the chamber windows ; 
the noise roused her, but she had not then the power 
of thinking. Once only she unclosed her eyes; it 
was morning; for rays of rich light streamed into 
the chamber through the crevices of the closed 
shutters. She wished for a perpetual night, and, 
turning her face to the pillow, she slept. In her 
dreams, she heard again that loud knocking, and, 
without understanding why, it wrung her very 
heart. Then slow and martial music seemed to 
rise all around, and her brother’s voice called out 
to her; she strove to get near him, but although he 
called more and more loudly, she saw him not. She 
seemed to be surrounded by thick and dark clouds, 
and as they unrolled and gathered around her, she 
beheld before her a crowd of soldiers, from the 
midst of whom her brother’s voice seemed to pro- 
ceed. Rose in vain attempted to force herself 
through the crowd. At last one man came forward 
to assist her; she tried to disengage herself from 
the violence of his grasp, for she beheld his face, 
and it was that of Colonel Kirk. Roughly he drag- 
ged her forward—the crowd opened. Rose Aleyn 
awoke with a start—her arm was indeed roughly 
grasped, and the voice of her brutal ravisher com- 
manded her to rise. Half dressed he stood by the 
bedside, and the expression of his face was at once 
frightful and inexplicable. The room was in a 
blaze of sunshine, and Rose felt the fresh air of 
morning blow over her heated face; she struggled 
to free herself from him, and to hide her head be- | 
neath the bed-clothes. Just then, music, the same 
music which Rose had heard in her dream, sound- 
ed beneath the window; she started up, and sprung 





instantly fromthe bed. The crowd beneath the 
window had been all occupied with one dreadful | 
sight—the execution of young Frank Aleyn. Five | 
minutes before, the fatal rope had been twisted | 
round his throat; and his fine manly form was | 
swinging slowly in the struggles of death from the | 


human creature. Every eye was turned to the 
casement from whence itcame. The face which 
metthe view was like that of a corpse that had died 
in strong convulsions. Every features was strain- 
ed, and fixed in one expression of rigid horror. 
The mouth and eyes were widely opened, and the 
hair, long and disordered as it was, almost stood 
up from the brow. Stillevery one gazed upon that 
fair yet fearful countenance ; but at once the figure 
raised its naked arms, and clapped its hands, and 
shouted with a burst of exulting laughter. There 
came forward a man to that casement, and a groan 
of execration rose from the crowd as he appeared. 
He attempted to drag his victim away, but she 
wound her arms round the window frame and clung 
there, hugging it with all her force, and gazing 
with a look of wild and greedy earnestness on her 
brother’s body. At length the blood gushed from 
her mouth and nostrils, her arms relaxed their hold, 
and she fell back lifeless into the arms of Colonel 
Kirk. ; 

Rose Aleyn did not die, although for many weeks 
her life was despaired of. She lay along time ina 
heavy stupor almost resembling death. At last 
Winifred heard her speak again. It was about 
midnight, and she was sitting by the bedside of her 
friend, and watching her pale and wasted counte- 
nance. Rose unclosed her eyes, and a smile played 
faintly about her lips, She murmured a few indis- 
tinct words, and thensunk into a sweet and refresh- 
ing sleep. Soon after day-break she awoke again, 
she looked up at her friend and smiled upon her, 
and spoke to her, but Winifred’s heart died within 
her as she listened ; she had waited, in the joyful 
stillness of hope, to see her beloved companion 
awake from that quiet sleep, and she did wake with 
a tint like that of returning health upon her cheek, 
with calm words, and gentle smiles, but, alas! they 
were the words of an idiot. 'The whirlwind of woe 
and overwhelming horror had passed entirely away, 
butit had lefta blank, a vacancy, in the intellect 
of the poor maiden. Thought and memory were 
gone, and surely their absence was a blessing left 
by a merciful and gracious God. Winifred soon 
learned to think so, and to bless her Heavenly 
Fatlier, for the change which she at first lamented. 
Rose could not recollect her, but she seemed to love 
her better than before. They could never converse 
again on the memories of their youthful days, and 
Winifred wept to think that those days were better 
forgotten. In her mind Frank Aleyn was connect- 
ed with almost every joy of their childhood. He 
had loved her as a sister ; but she had felt for him, 
unknown to every one, the full and devoted affection 
of a wife. Her secret was never known, for to most 
observers she appeared one of those cold and gentle 
being who are pronounced incapable of strong feel- 
ing. The shrine of passion was deep within her 
heart, but the flame did not burn less ardently be- 
cause its light was never seen. The trial of Winifred 
had been severe, and she had often wept over it in 
secret, but she prayed also in secret ; and she learn- 
ed humbly and heartily to join praises to her prayers; 


lofty gallows. The music, which had ceased when to feel how good it was for her to be in sorrow; to 


he was turned off, had commenced again at the 
command of the inhuman Kirk; but far louder 
burst one long heart-rending shriek, so loud, so 
thrilling was it, that it seemed to proceed from no 


be at first resigned and then happy. 

The aged grandmother of Frank Aleyn had died 
within a few days after his execution; and Mrs. 
Langland took the helpless and unconscious Rose 
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to be unto her as adaughter. After her recovery, Columbia. 
they left Taunton, and Winifred became the con- ner 
stant companion of her friend. The gentle Rose Columbia’s woody land! 


lived on in a calm of enjoyment; pleased with the 
sounds and sights of nature, the song of birds, the 
colors and the fragrance of flowers. Her smiles 
often made Winifred melancholy, but others loved 
to see them ; and the villagers where she lived would 
say, when they gazed upon her calm and beautiful 
countenance, ‘ who would guess that yon fair maid- 
en has suffered enough to break any human heart?’ 
Her ways were ever gentle ; she seldom spoke but 
to her friend, whose mere presence was a delight to 
her, and whom she would follow as a loving and 
docile child. 

The only thing that agitated the poor girl was 
the sound of music, which Rose had once loved ; it 
now terrified her. It might have been that some 
remembrance of the music heard on one dreadful 
morning still clung to her mind; but so it was, that 
if music sounded near her, her smiles vanished, 
tears started into her eyes, and she fled trembling 
with horror to her friend Winifred. For some years 
the gentle Rose lived in the bloom of apparent health, 
but in her twenty-third year her slight strength be- 
gan to fail, and she faded away like a flower 
broken on its stalk. The color departed from her 
cheek and lips, and a languid heaviness gathered 
about her soft eyes. She could soon only walk 
when supported by her beloved Winifred, and at 
last she was carried out into the flower-garden on 
mild warm mornings, for she could not bear to re- 
main in her chamber; she loved the light and the 
sweet summer air. 

It was a morning in June; much such a morning 
as that on which Rose set out on her last hopeless 
visitto Taunton. Winifred was sitting on a green 
bank near the house, partly shaded by the branches 
ofa large rose tree. She had often, in the presence 
of Rose, read aloud in the Book of God, with a hope 
which she dared not confess to herself, that her 
words might be at last understood. She was now 
reading from the Epistles of St. John; and Rose, 
with her face leaning on her friend’s bosom, lay re- 
clining in her arms. She had finished reading, 
when Rose lifted up her face, and gazed earnestly 
onthe sky. Winifred saw that a sudden change 
had come over her countenance; she saw Rose raise 
her clasped hands, and a few faint words were 
breathed from her lips. A thrill of rapture darted 
through the heart of Winifred, for those words were 
the clear language of thoughtful and connected 
prayer ; the light of intelligence shone for an instant 
in her eyes, and then the fair lids closed over them. 
Still the lips moved, but her words were now like 
sighs, and Winifred listened to them in vain. She 
pressed her lips to those of the dying maiden, and 
a smile broke like sunlight over the pallid features ; 
gradually its lustre died away ;—for the spiri: of life 
was gone. 
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The women among the Newars, a Hindoo moun- 
tain tribe, may have as many husbands as they 
please, and divorce them on the slightest pretences. 











Many run about after felicity like an absent man 
hunting for his hat, while it is on his head, or in his 
hand. 
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Has no ancestral hall, 
While servile menials waiting stand, 
To obey a lordlings call. 
No park, extends for miles, 
Where peasants dare not roam, 
Tho’ drest in nature’s loveliest smiles 
It blooms for one—alone. 


Wide, on Columbia’s land! 
Her fertile farms arise, 

That, to a hardy yeomanry, 
A rich return supplies. 

No haughty prelate claims his tithes, 
The profits of his toil, 

Or lordly landlord keeps them slaves, 
Upon their native soil. 


Columbia’s Sabbath days! 
Give free and equal leave, 

To worship God, by various ways, 
Believe, or disbelieve. 

No Church, and State unite to frame, 
Laws to control the mind, 

No creeds, to govern free-born thought, 


By bigotry designed, 


These blessings, make Columbia’s land 
The exile patriot’s home! 

Free from oppression’s iron sway, 
She claims it for her own. 

Forsakes the haunts his childhood lov’d, 
Forsakes his native scenes! 

To realize the liberty 
That charmed his youthful dreams. 


Columbia’s Sons beware ! 
Lest artful men should aim, 
By slow degrees, to sap the rights, 
Your fathers fought to gain, 
They left a heritage, 
Of equal liberty ! 
Transmit it to posterity, 
Inviolate and free. 


If o’er Columbia’s vast domain, 
The light of science shine ! 

And educations power diffuse, 
Her influence benign! 

No future power shall dare to forge, 
The chains of tyranny, 

If youth be early taught to feel 
The rights of liberty. 


Song. 








How happy isthe peasant’s lot, 
Tho’ tried with many a care, 
When peace, to bless his humble cot, 
Takes up her dwelling there! 


The sunshine of domestic bliss 
Makes every labor sweet ; 

We part with hopes of happiness, 
With smiles of joy we meet. 


Let others choose life’s giittering toys, 
We envy not their aim ; 

Since love we more than riches prize, 
And virtue more than fame. 


T.J. 
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Tere is a certain part of the coast of Kent, 
which may be described with sufficient minuteness 
to make it serve asa local habitation for the follow- 
ing story, without wounding unnecessarily, by too 
great resemblance, the feelings of a respectable 


family, still numbered among its inhabitants. The | 


circumstances I have undertaken to relate, if strip- 
ped of some details not generally known, would 
seem toinvolve merely one of those calamitous oc- 
currences which visit, like a periodical curse, every 
neighborhood where the wild and lawless trade of 
the smuggler is carried on; but taken conjointly 
with the peculiarities alluded to, they come home to 
men’s bosoms with a strange and startling sensation, 
and cause us to turn an inward look of wonder, 
mingled with fear, upon the mysteries of the human 
mind. 


The sea at this place is seldom calm, even when 


the winds are still. What is technically called a 


««jabble,” rises perpetually upon the rocks, and 
renders it unsafe for very small crafts to anchor 
within their shadow. But in a gale of wind, at 
least when its fury is directed landward, the assault 
of the waves is tremendous. ‘The noise, as they 
strike against the cliff, resembles the discharge of 
artillery ; and on a dark and wintry night, the 
traveller in this storm-land, has often been known 
to pause aghast, and turn his straining eyes towards 
the sea, in the idea that a naval engagement was in 
progress, either between men or fiends. It may be 
mentioned also, as something curious that the “ voice 


of the cove,” as it is called, is usually heard before | 


the coming of the tempest, or imagined to be so, 
and that the ominous sound, even when the skies 


are clearest, the mariners in a neighboring village | 


haul their boats far up on the dry beach. 

The clifis, as if worn and scooped out by the 
action of the tide, present at a distance the appear- 
ance of a large segment of a circle hanging over 
the water. The outline of their lofty summits, 
when seen at sea, is singularly picturesque; and 
so rugged and uneven are the sides, that no one has | 
been known to attempt either to descend or scale | 


| he was yet a fine, high-spirited youth, and perhaps 

engaged at first in the scenes from which he was 

not destined speedily to emerge, from amere boy 
‘ish love of adventure. The master and owner of 
| a smuggling cutter had been his father’s intimate 
|" associate, and Frank had been accustomed from 
| childhood to listen with delight to his stories of ad- 
| venture and vicissitude. It is not surprising, there- 
| fore, that when suddenly thrown loose upon the 
| world, he should have had some desire to see with 
his own eyes, the wonders so familiar to his im- 
agination. 

His first trip to Holland, which might be consid- 
ered as nothing more than one of the pranks of 
thoughtless and wayward youth, proved fatal to his 
prospects of honorable employment. The steady 
and respectable class of his friends threw him off, 
not as one who had dishonored himself, but as one 
who was likely to do no good in regular business : 
while the young, the gay, and the careless, admired 
his spirit and applauded his success. Half proud, 
and half ashamed of his notoriety—halfimpelled by 
necessity, and half seduced by inclination—Frank 
plunged deeper and deeper into the profession, to 
which his evil stars had introduced him, till at 
| length, from his wild adventures, daring courage, 
_ handsome person, and romantic generosity, he be- 
‘came quite the popular hero of the little town, and 

around the Cove. It was not likely thatthe young 
ladies should scrutinize very closely the morality of 
_a profession patronised by their parents; and the 
‘outlaw, who inan inland town would have been 
shunned as a vagabond, was here esteemed the 
principal attraction either at the ball or the dinner. 

But Frank’s good fortune went no further. As 
soon as, in the common process of years, the young 
ladies laid down their novels and took to reading 
history and cookery books, it was discovered that, 
although he might be a hero, he was not the hero. 
Some of them wished, with a sigh, that Frank was 
not a smuggler, and turning away their heads, look- 
ed sharply out for ahusband and an establishment ; 
others married officers in the preventive service; 


| 








the ridge, except an unfortunate peasant, many} and others dissatisfied with the field, went abroad 
years ago, who taken fright in the middle of the ad-| in search of adventures, leaving their admiration 


venture, loosened his hold, and reached the bottom, | of the handsome outlaw with their virgin aunts and 


a dead man. 

When the tide is completely out, however, the 
natives of the district frequently pass round the base 
of the rocks, along a tract of hard, fine sand; and 
this, too, is the time chosen for landing goods by 
stealth, when a small smuggling vessel, so steep 1s 
the beach, can run her bows upon the dry sand, 
while her stern floats in deep water. 


Francis Hardy was the only son of a half-pay | 


officer, who had resided many years near the Cove. 


He was brought up to be a gentleman, and at his| 


father’s death, found himselfa beggar. With little 
of that steadiness of principle which is the most 
distinguishing trait in the character of a gentleman, 


little sisters. 

There was an exception, however, to this incon- 
stancy. The father of Jane D'Arcy, although in 
reduced circumstances, was one of the first men in 
the neighborhood. He lived in the family seat—al- 
most the only part of the family possessions he had 
inherited; and as he had never soiled his hands 
with traffic, considered himself somewhat superior 
in rank to the mercantile and trading inhabitants 
of the neighboring town. The elder Hardy, how- 
ever, in his quality of an army officer, could not be 
looked down upon even by this scion of a line of 
esquires, and the two gentlemen became intimate 
and habitual associates. Jane D’Arcy and Frank 
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were thus very early and closely acquainted ; and 
when the latter first abandoned his claims to re- 
spectability, and began to herd with the desperate 
and depraved, Jane was so mere a girl, as to listen 
with admiration and delight to his tales of peril and 
adventure. The intimacy, however, was disliked, 
as she grew up, by her father. He felt ashamed 
that a daughter of the D’Arcy’s should be seen dan- 
cing and singing with the master of a cutter—for to 
this post the young man had been appointed by his 
late fathers’ friend—and at length lectured his 
daughter severely on the vulgarity of her con- 
nexions—Parental authority, in this case, had not 
the effect of dissolving the intimacy, but mereiy of 
throwing around it a constraint and dithculty which 
possess a dangerous charm in the poetical imagi- 
nation of fifteen; and when Jane D’Arcy left the 
neighborhood for three years to complete her edu- 
cation under the auspices of a relation, she carried 
with her, in her girlish heart,an image which all 
the arts and interests of the world could not dese- 
crate or cast down. 

It would be curious to trace, step by step, were it 
possible, the fate of this object of her lonely idola- 
try, so far as it was influnced by the extension of | 
her knowledge and the development of her mind— | 
at atime when, in the first collision with society, 
and the accompanying shock and struggle of new 
opinions, the elements of the human character are 
stirred up from the bottom, and old feelings, and 
passions, and judgments, are broken into pieces, 
and recast in the enduring mould of experience. It 
must suffice, however to say, that in spite of all, the 
outlaw kept his place in her memory, and that even 
the struggles of reason, after the prejudices of habit 
and neglected education had vanished, and all the 
terrible and degrading circumstances of his situa- 
tion crowded upon her fancy, only served to fix his 
idea more firmly in her breast. He was ever pres- 
entto her imagination, at home and abroad, in soli- 
tude and society, in amusement and in sadness. 
His eyes were fixed upon hers, like those of a por 
trait, from which the spectator, notwithstanding 
every change of position, cannot escape. By de-| 
grees, asthe light of truth broke more strongly upon | 
her mind, the expression of these mysterious orbs, | 
that haunted her like destiny, seemed to change. | 





| 
| 
| 
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of impressions received by her mind with regard to 
her lover's dishonorable trade ; but to her it was the 
sigh of mysterious and inevitable doom, the shadow 
of coming destruction. It may be enquired, of what 
nature were the love-passages, that seemed to leave 
her no alternative, but bound her without recal to a 
destiny at once disgraceful and miserable? The 

questioncannotbe answered One thing is certain, 
that the young man himself never dreamed of the ex- 
istence of any engagement whatever, but was atthis 
moment lounging as usual through a routine of half- 
meaningless gallantries, or consuming his mind in 
the enjoyment of mere sensual gratifications. But 
it may be remarked, that a great part of the history 
ofa very young and sensitive girl passes in imagi- 
nation. Mute and mystic herself in the affairs of pas- 
sion, she thinks that others are equally so. A word, 
a look,a sigh, a smile, an expression stealing over 
the face like asea-born breeze, traceless alike in its 
end and origin, all are proofs and confirmations, 
and clouds of witnesses. Her imagination interprets, 
and her heart believes. 

The three years at length passed away, and Jane 
D’Arcy was again athome. Her first wish, after 
her meeting with her father was over, was to look 
upon the sea—an object which to one whose native 
atmosphere has been the breath of its waters, be- 
comes like a passion. She wandered out to the 
brink of the rocks, and with girlish enthusiam threw 
up her arms, and mingled her voice with the breeze, 
as she saw the vast abyss at her feet. The sun 
shone brightly upon the waters, that leaped and 
sparkled at the call of the piping winds. The light 
at length seemed to break even upon her mind, and 
the coolness of the waves to drop medicinal influ- 
ence upon her brow. Fresh, buoyant thoughts, and 
sun-glided hopes, for the first time for years danced 
and glittered in her heart; and as she detected in 
the distance her lover’s little vessel lying at anchor 
in the bay, breasting proudly and wantonly the re- 
bellious billows—with painted sides, as straight as 
an arrow, glittering in the sun—and white folded 
sails, and rigging, trim and tight—and pennon flut- 
tering gallantry over all—a sudden idea flashed 
across her brain, and she exclaimed, with a joyous 
spring— 


«¢ He shall still be saved! I will rouse him from 





The character of the man seemed to mingle with | his dream of shame and misery ; I will easily lure 
that ofthe profession. The mark of the curse was | back his noble and gallant heart to the paths of 
on his brow, and the mild majesty of despair sat in | honorable ambition ; and his trim little beauty of 
hiseyes. There mingled anindescribable fierceness, | the waters shall yet walk the high seas as frankly 
even with the fondness in his air—an unrelenting | and proudly as a ship of the line !” 
resolution; a character of fixing and grappling—| She had scarcely spoken, when she saw ap- 
which startled and appalled her. But still there | proaching at a short distance the figure of a man; 
was beauty over all, which, in the glorious spring- | and the blood which was mantling in her cheeks, 
time of her woman’simagination, seemed more than | rushed back toher heart. A chilling breath seem- 
mortal, and the dauntless courage, and noble gen-| ed to sweep across her very soul, and in that one 
erosity, and devoted love; and often Jane, when) instant she lived over again her mind’s history for 
with pallid cheek and fixed eye she satgazing on a| years. ‘“ Does he remember ?—does he love me 
shadow, that seemed as terrible as the one which | still !—did he love me ever?” These were among 
pointed to the meeting at Philippi, answered with a | the thousand breathless inquiries that flushed 
sudden gush of tender resolution— | through her mind, as she fell undulatingly back a 
| step, and drew up, as unconsciously as the sensi- 
| tive plant, with virgin plant and beautiful reserve. 
It was with no attempt at self-deception, however,!_ The person approaching, was indeed Frank 
that she looked forward to a meeting which she} Hardy, who, having heard of the arrival of his “little 
knew would be fatal. The presentiment might have | play-fellow,” had hastened to weleome her. He 
been easily accounted for, as having been formed | seemed to be thunderstruck on finding the girl mer- 





“Why, I shall meet thee at Philippi, then !” 
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ged in the woman, and yet with such a delicacy of 
Nature’s own inimitable contrivance, as to lose 
nothing of her identity. The heretofore slight and 
small figure, that had flitted like a fairy by his side, 
was now a model of female elegance and graceful 
dignity, and rounded off in a mould, where the same 
happy Artist, checking her hand at the precise 
point beyond which is exuberance, left nothing 
either to be desired by the imagination, or disap- 
proved by the taste. 

Frank gazed im silent astonishment. Her neck 
drawn up, and curved like the swan’s—her eyes 
sparkling with haughty bashfulness through their 
half-drawn fringes—her lofty, pale, and polished 
brow—her hair, as black as night, falling in rich clus- 
ters upon a skin as fair as the morning—her air, in 
which a timid defiance was mingled with weleoming 
and remembrance—her hand, almost withdrawn, as 
if seeking to be demanded—all rushed into the 
heart—mind—imagination of the spectator. The 
blood mounted to his forehead: and withdrawing 
back ward a pace, he pulled off his hat, and bowed 
humbly before the representative of majestic woman- 
hood. The homage was enough for pride, and too 
much for love. Jane bounded forward ; their hands 
met—their eyes exchanged a tale of fearful confi- | 
dence; and Frank, reverting in an instant to the 
privileges of early companionship, clasped his 
blooming Mistress in his arms, and imprinted a kiss 
upon her rich and blushing lips. 





“¢ Well—well—all is settled ; in two weeks, or at 
farthest three, Frank Hardy’s occupation will be 
gone!” 

“ Two—three weeks !—What do you mean?” 
inquired Jane in a voice of terror, unmingled, how- 
ever, with surprise. 

“There is no need for preparing you,” replied 
Frank ; “ there can be no need, with a woman of 
your strength of mind and propriety of reasoning. 
My father’s friend, and my friend and patron, has 
been attacked by sudden illness, which unfits him, 
just at present, for active duty. Almost his whole 
fortune has been laid out in the purchase, on the 
other side of the water, of a cargo now waiting to 
be received on board. Hehas no absolute confi- 
dence in the skill and prudence of any other human 
being but myself. He has implored me not to cast 
him off in his old age to beggary and destitution ; 
and in short, [have promised—I have sworn, sol- 
emnly sworn, to make one more voyage in the 
Beauty. But it will be the last,” added Frank, ea- 
gerly ; it will be the Smuggler’ s Last Trip, and not 
a coin shall cross my hand in reward for services 
that are now hateful to my soul. Se help me Heav- 
)en, I will be true to my faith and my love?” Jane 
| had not drawn breath during the explanatory speech 
and, atthe end, with a grasp that seemed that of 
parting life, inquired when he was to sail ? 

“ To-night,” was the reply. 

“ [knew it!” said she, with a calmness of voice, 


”? 


That day, however, they talked not of love. | which seemed terrible to her lover, when taken in 


Frank, in the evening was observed by his com- 
panions to be sullenand reserved; the next, he was 
absent and thoughtful ; and the®next, distant and 
haughty. In the meantime he continued to meet 
Jane every afternoon. 





| conjunction with her strange wild eyes and blood- 

less lips. ‘ There will now come—what I do not 
| know, and cannot guess at—and yet, what my 
heart has prophesied for nearly three years? Will 


She touched his pride, | you be warned ?—No, you will not! Shall [ throw 


shamed his prejudice, and fascinated his heart. | myself at your feet, and pluck out my hair by the 


Love lent preponderating force to the argument of | roots, and implore you to desist, for the sake of 


honor and reason; and after a struggle, fierce it is | 
true, but short and decisive, he exclaimed : 


“ You are right ; [ will, at least, deserve you, my | 


admirable Jane, I will quit the trade.” 


your soul—and of your God !—and, oh! pitiful 


| bathos, of your miserable, miserabie Jane! No,I 


will not—for it would be unavailing, You will go, and 
you will return, and you will—ne you will not!” 


Do you swear it!” said Jane, in a voice tremu- and laying both her hands upen his ‘shoulders, she 
lous with eagerness. “ Swear it by your honor! | looked wildly into his face and in a whisper so filled 


swear it by your God !” 


with terrible, yet indefinite meaning, that her lover 


“ T swear it by the living God!” replied Hardy. | shuddered, continued with almost maniac emphasis, 


“ But alas !” he continued, “ how, after what has | 
taken place, canI subsist? how gain an honorable | 


subsistance for you ?” 


“7 you will not!” 
« Jane,” said Hardy, endeavouring to control a 
_sort of superstitious thrill which ran through his 


“« I will beg for you through the world?” said Jane, | veins, “ Ido not understand you. My life has been 


hiding her face on his shoulder, while her heart | 
was relieved by a burst of tears. 


a series of—call it shame, if you will; but a week 


| or two more addtd to a number of years, ean be of 


The plan was fixed upon ; the preliminaries were | little consequence. The unselfish purpose, besides, 


arranged ; and Frank Hardy was to meet his mis- | 
tress the next morning, to tell her that he was about 
to begin, for her’s and honor’s sake, the world anew. 


of the present expedition, almost sanctifies it—and 


it is the last ; | swear by heavenit will be the last !’” 


“ Only say you will not !” repeated Jane, in the 


When morning and the hour came, however, it same indescribable whisper : “ do you say you will 
seemed to be with some apparent awkwardness and | not !” 

hesitation that he approached, where she stood, “Jane D’Arcy,” cried Frank, in a tone com- 
waiting at the appointed place, toreceive him. His | pounded of surprise, and horror, “this is frenzy !— 
faee was alternately pale and flushed, and his whole | I have always had an impression that in your sin- 
appearance exhibited tokens either of a night spent | gular enthusiasm there was something allied to 
in debauchery, or in that wakefulness and pre-occu- | ‘madness. Now mark me. I am bound—strictly 
pation of mind which disdains attention both to the | bound—in honor, gratitude and humanity, to do as 
animal comforts and superiicial proprieties of life.| I have said. In three weeks, at the farthest, I shall 
Jane gazed upon him with a sickening feeling of | return:—open your arms; bid me steadily, but ten- 
expectation during a few moments of silence. At | derly farewell—there !” Jane rushed into his arms, 
length he said, abruptly. ‘clasped him to her breast, and with lipsas cold as 
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death, printed a kiss upon his; and Frank, deter- | 
mining not to hazard another look till he was abso- | 
lutely free from the thrall of his accursed trade, after 
replying to her embrace, turned suddenly round, | 
and rushed from her presence. 

The smuggler was correct in his calculation of 
time, for it was just three weeks after this interview, 
that the Beauty, loaded with a rich cargo, neared 
the Cove. It was in the dark, and at low water, 
the most favorable time for landing goods in the 
manner intended ; and a signal-light on a certain 
part of the cliff informed the commander that his 
accomplices on shore wasready. Frank Hardy, at 
this inciting moment, forgot Jane for the first time 
since he had left her. The wind blowing from the 
land, was in the larboard quarter, in a high rocky 
point, running far outinto the sea protected the 
vessel from the observation of the craft in the dis- 
tant bay, Every thing was as favorable as could 
have been wished, and itwas now getting quite 
dark enough for the enterprise; although it blew 
what the sailors call, with the expressive coarse- 
ness of their phraseology, a snoring breeze; and the 
tide, already begining to flow, rose, on meeting the 
opposite wind, in a rough, cross jabble. 

“ Luff, my lad, luff,” cried Hardy, as the vessel 
plunged into the vast shadow of the cliffs; “keep 
her away; give her plenty of it—don’t you see our 
lights along shore—there, to the starboard ?” 

“ Ay, sir,” said the man at the helm, obeying; 
“but I have just been thinking—look up at that 
moonraker of a peak—if that is not something more 
than the beam ofa tree upon the summit standing 
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ness, and the scene became singularly animated. 
The lights rushing and flaring along the land, and 
dancing among the rocks, as if borne by the night- 
fiends themselves—the strange, wild faces of the 
men, as they were now illumined for a moment by 
the red flame, and disappeared in the gloom—the 
blackness of the overhanging cliffs, their fantastic 
summits only faintly observable far overhead— 
against the dull sky—the recking and plunging of 
the vessel, that swung by her bows as if fixed on a 
pivot—the hoarse roaring of the troubled sea, and 
the portentous flashing of the spray, as the waves 
rushed against the ship, mounted, split, and parting 
into innumerable fragments, swept over her decks 
from stern to stem—all conferred a character of 
strange interest upon the picture, heightened to in- 
tensity by the ideas of terror, mystery, and ferocity 
inspired by its details. 

In the midst of the hurry and confusion, the voice 
of their young commander again broke upon the ear 
of that half-savage group. 

‘« Avast!” he cried, in a tone, stern, sudden, and 
yet subdued. “Out with thelights! Steady !” The 
lights hissed in the water and disappeared ; and for 
a moment, almost the only noise heard was the 
swinging ofthe rising storm. At length the sound 
of voices and hurrying footsteps rose distinctly in 
the distance. The mate, who had thrown himself 
down, and put his ear to the sand, jumped furiously 
up, and exclaimed with an oath. ‘ There are not 
a dozen ofthem! There is no need to fly—out 
with your cutlasses my lads! Steady stand fast !”’ 

‘“‘ Who is he,” cried Frank Hardy, “ that dares to 











against the sky—by George! it is down, and I am 
right—there are land-sparks astir !” 

“ True—true !” said Hardy, musing for a second ; 
“ but never mind, there is only one ; and even if he 
happen to be an enemy, we shall have our business 
over, if we manage cleverly, before he can possi- 
bly get round to us. Bear right down upon the 
light !” 

The impetus of the vessel was hardly diminish- 
ed by the precautions of the helmsman and the low- 
ering of the sails, when her keel, towards the bows 
grated upon the sand, and stuck hard and fast.— 
The hatches, were then thrown open, and the goods 
handed, piece by piece, to the accomplices, who had 
by this time gathered round the bowsprit to the 
number of ten or twelve. This employment had 
continued for about twenty minutes ; during which 
the cargo, as soon as it quitted the ship, disappear- 
ed in the ledges of the rocks, being instantly snatch- 
ed away by the smugglers to a place of safety by 
paths known only tothemselves. It now became 
almost absolutely dark, and this, added to the 
roughness of the sea, which howled along shore 
and dashed on the vessel in angry torrents, render- 
ed the operations of the sailors both difficult and 
dangerous. Hardy, with his accustomed prudence, 
and to which, in fact, was owing the success of his 
usual boldness, had caused the shore-lights to be 
extinguished the moment his ship touched the 
beach ; but now, when the happy termination of 
the adventure seemed so near, and was rendered 
doubtful by the increasing darkness of the night, he 
promptly gave the word for re-lighting them, with 
several others from the vessel. 
the sailors were now renewed with double eager- 


give orders in my place?” and springing on shore, 
he levelled a pistol at the mate’s head. “ By all 
that is holy ?” he continued, “the first blood shed » 
to-night shall be that of the man who disputes my 
‘atuhority. Jump among the rocks, you land-rascals 
and disappear; and let those who belong to the 
ship shove off!” The voices and footsteps were 
now close at hand; but so promply were the smug- 
gler’s orders obeyed, that Frank covering the em- 
barkation, was now the only man on shore, while 
the cutter loosened from the beach, was ready at a 
moment's notice to swing off. Atthis instant, how- 
ever, the leader ofthe revenue party reached the 
scene of action. 

“In the King’s name!” he called, levelling a 
blow at the smuggler, which almost knocked him 
intothe sea. Frank, without an attempt at retalia- 
tion, leaped on board, and was followed by his 
enemy, whose comrades were now at the water's 
edge. These, however, were an instant too late— 
the shore was steep, and the vessel already drifting. 
Frank half-stunned by the'blow he had received, and 
uncertain, fromthe darkness, how many of the 
King’s officers were on board, grappled with the 
fated man as he touched the deck. The struggle 
was furious, but brief. The enemy’s foot slipped 
upon an oar, the outlaw bent him, by main force, 
over the gunwale; and the next moment a smother- 
ed cry, and a plunge in the troubled waters, told 
the event. The vessel was by this time a cable’s 
length from the beach—the night was dark, and the 
wind was off shore ? 

Frank Hardy remained for a considerable time 
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The exertions of |in the same position, leaning over the gunwhale, 


jand fixing a stupified gaze upon the abyss; and 
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when at length he recovered his recollection, the! 
shore was already far distant, and the vessel stand-| 
ing out to sea. : 

‘'To the point !” he shouted, suddenly and stern- 
ly—*‘ to the nearest point!” and seized the helm 
himself, to give effect to his orders. They once 
more neared the beach, but at a different place, and 
Frank, leaped upon the rocks. 

“ Mate,” said he, “ the goods that still remain on) 
board are of little value—I resign the charge of 
them toyou. Land them where you will—my Last 
Trip is ended—good night!” and sosaying, he darted 
up the cliff, heedless of the tumult which his hasty 
desertion had occasioned on board. 

“ His companions were near him,” muttered | 
Frank, on his hasty journey, while drops of cold 
perspiration trickled down his brow—* their boats 
could not be far distant—and he was a fine, able fel-! 
low, one who would not sufter himself to sink with- 
out good cause !”” The heaviness of his heart, how-| 
ever, gave the lie to his words, and he took the way | 
to Mr. D’Arcy’s house, in an agony of soul which | 
itis impossible to describe. It was late when he | 
arrived, and Mr. D’Arcy was from home; but Jane 
was up, and dressed as if to receive company. 
When the young pair met, they stood silent for some 
moments,’ reading strange things in one another’s 
faces. Jane’s face and figure had lost all their fine- 
ly rounded proportion. Her features were sharp ; 
her eyes wild and anxious; and nota tinge of color 
was visible on her cheek. 

“ You are unwell, Jane !” said Frank, pressing 
her sorrowfully to his heart—“ but we shall be hap- | 
py yet. My Last Trip is ended!” 

«Indeed !” said Jane, and she looked with deep, | 
strange meaning in his face—* all, then, is over—| 
and well over ?” | 

“T hope so,” replied Frank, and they sunk again 
into silence. 

“Come, come,” said he at length, witha start: 


| 
| 


“you infect me with your strange sadness. An | 
accident has happened; but a slight one. We 
were attacked at the Cove, and a man knocked 
into the sea, A ducking at the worst! My hands| 
are now washed of the business; the Beauty is my 
own, as my share of former profits; and I tell you, 
love, we shall be happy still, What is the news | 
what of your family? are all well ?” 





“IT could almost be happy,” said Jane, with a 
momentary return of former spirits, “ when I think | 
that now you are no longer what you have been. 
My only brother has been appointed to a command 
in the preventive service on this coast!” 

Frank started, and turned pale. 

“T expect him every instant,” she continued :— | 
“ Oh, I know you willlike him! He is so open, | 
and manly, and loyal—so beautiful and brave!” At} 
the instant, a tumultuous noise was heard in the hall | 
as of numerous persons carrying some weighty ob- | 
ject; and soon after, a female servant entered the | 
room, and exclaimed:—“ A man murdered at the 
Cove !” 

Jane did not shrink, nor start, nor move; but} 
calmly fixed her eyes upon her lover, who sank, 
pale, faint and soul-stricken, intoa chair. “My 
heart foretold it!” said she, sitting down beside him 
and taking his celd clammy hand within hers; “you | 





would not promise not to do it! you could not, for 
all was ordained !” 

By the pressure of the crowd in the hall, the room 
door was burst open, and Jane suddenly started up, 
and ran towards the fearful object in the midst. 
There appeared to be a disposition, on the part of 
the bystanders, to prevent her approach ; and cries 
of “Shut the door!’ echoed on all sides ; but, with 
almost preternatural strength, she forced her way 
through the crowd, and obtained a full view of the 
body. She then turned round, without uttering a 
word, and beckoned to her lover, who still sat op- 
pressed with horror and expectation upon the chair. 


| He rushed towards her through the vista of specta- 


tors ; clasped her in his trembling arms; and fixed 
upon her closing eyes a look of love, pity and des- 
pair. He then laid her gently down by the lifeless 
body of her brother—the dead by the dead! In 
another moment Francis Hardy had left the house, 
and was never seen or heard of more. 





A gentleman who had been much attached to a 
very coquettish girl, became at length weary of her 
caprice, and calling upon her one evening whenshe 
had just returned from a promenade with one of his 
rivals, he inquired with some warmth, “ Mary, do 
you think you shall ever be steady enough to be 
married ?” “Oh yes,” she replied, “ in twenty years 


no doubt I shall.” “ Well,” replied he, with a for- 


mal bow, “I will give myself the pleasure of wait- 


ing on you twenty years hence, if no particular en- 
| gagement prevents me: good evening.” She never - 


saw him afterwards. 





Eveline. 


Cuitp of my heart? to me as dear 
As child to father e’er can be, 
Amid my thousand sorrows here, 
My only comfort is in thee ! 


Child of my heart ! though oft I mourn, 
By cruel fortune trampled down— 
When smiles thy cherub face adorn, 

I care but little for her frown. 


Child of my heart! though glory’s sun 
Shall never consecrate my fame, 
When call’d by thee thy ‘ dearest one ? 
I cannot ask a prouder name ! 


Child of my heart! by all the rest 

On earth should I forsaken be, 

So thou wert mine, I were most blest, 
For thou art all the world to me! 


Child of my heart! whatever ill 
On my unshelter’d head may fall, 
When on thy lip my kisses thrill, 
That moment I forget it all ! 


Child of my heart! the hours I share 
With thee alone to me are sweet; 
And absence I can only bear, 

By thinking that we soon shall meet. 


Child of my heart! how oft to thee 
My soul exclaims, ‘ Sweet Eveline! 
God bless thee, as thou blessest me, 
And soothe thy sorrows, as thou dost mine!’ 
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Observations on Dress. 


VELVET and satin pelisses are at present in a de- 
cided majority in carriage dress. ‘Those on satin o 


dark colors, closed down the front, or on one side, | 


by knots of satin riband, are very generally adopted. | 
They are for the most part made with double pele- 
rines, which entirely conceal the body. In some 
instances the pelerines and front of the dress are cut 
at the edge in dents. This is nota new fashion, but 
the manner in which the dents are cut is novel. 
Sleeves are in general made wider from the elbow 
to the wrist, and terminate ina deep tight cuff, which 
is frequently covered with a manchette of embroider- | 
ed muslin, tulle, orblond. Some ofthem terminate 
in a point which rises high upon the sleeve. Seve- 
ral of those of embroidered tulle are trimmed round | 
the upper part with a narrow and very light ruche. 
The brims of morning bonnets have increased in |° 
size as has alsothe bavolet atthe back of the crown. 
Those of plain velvet are at this moment most in | 
request: the most general style of trimming is a\ 
simple rosette of riband. 


Morning dresses of Cashmere are coming much | 


into favor; they are of the robe kind, with plain 
high corsages that lace behind. A cravat of glazed 
taffeta riband turning twice round the neck, and | 
passing under the ceinture, is frequently adopted | 
with a dress of this kind. 

Caps are indispensable in morning costume. 
They are composed either of blond or tulle ; tien 
of the most simple form have a low caul, with the 
trimming disposed en aureole, very short at the ears, | 
but high over the forehead. A more novel shape | 
has a caul of plain blond or tulle, sewed up into a 


small round piece ; the front is trimmed with two) 


narrow rows of tulle or blond lace placed very low, 
they are surmounted by very small coques of satin 
riband of a lighter color; the ears descend very 
low, and sitclose to the face. 


Robes of the half-pelisse kind, that is open in 
front, and made with shawl bodies ofa three-quarter 
height, are much in favor in half dress. Those of 
velvetand satin appear to be in equalrequest. Close 
robes, though not so much worn, are nevertheless 
fashionable ; they are made with half-high bodies. 
We observe that several are trimmed with black 
real lace mantillas; and when that is the case, the 
long sleeve is always ornamented with a manchette- 
parement of lace to correspond. A very deep black 
lace flounce encircles the bottom of the skirt. 


Black and gold silks, and satins, are much in 
favor in full dress. Some of the most elegant are 
figured in bouquets of gold flowers. Those which 
are made with low corsages descend a little in the 
demi ceur style onthe bosom. The body is pointed, 
but slightly so, and profusely trimmed with blond. 
There are generally three rows round the back and 
shoulders ; they fall over, the sleeve to the upper 
part of the manchette, which is of the Medicis kind. 
A black and gold cordeliere encircles the waist, and 
falls low over the under dress, which is frequently 
of blond, embroidered up the front a U'echelle in a 
veryrich pattern. Some of the prettiest ball dresses 
are of embroidered tulle; rose, citron, and blue, 
embroidered in silk of the same color, are particu- 
larly fashionable. There are also several worked 


in colored flowers upon a black or white ground ; 
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| those of the former, however, are not much seen in 
‘ball dress, but are a good deal employed for grand 


f | soiree s. 


Robes trimmed with flowers are still more fashion- 
able than those that are embroidered; they are 
disposed en tablier, or ascend in a bias direction from 
the bottom of the robe on the right side, nearly to 
the ceinture on the left. Sev eval robes, both of 
of gauze and tulle, are lined throughout with satin, 
but the greater number are worn over satin slips. 
| Several are looped on one side in such a manner as 

to display the under dress. 

Although there is a good deal of variety in head- 
dresses of hair, yet we aieiewe that low ones are in 
|a majority, Several are adorned with a diadem of 
gold enriched with precious stones, brought low 
upon the forehead. Others are wiesinnd with two 

The one is placed on the tuft of 


gerbes of flowers. 
‘curls on the right side, and rises in the style of a 
feather. The other placed on the left side, droop- 
| ing over it and mingling with the curls. In some 
| instances the hair is disposed in plaited braids, 
which fall low and doubled at the sides of the face, 
but this fashion is very partially adopted, curls being 
/much more general. Fashionable colors are rose, 
azure, blue, geranium, violet, souci orange, and 
‘various shades of green, brown, and gray.—London 
| Court Magazine. 








Head Siedenes. 


SMALL cottage bonnets are at present quite the 
mode in morning dress. They are composed for 
the most part of poude soie, or gros d’orient. Some 
are trimmed with knots of riband only, others with 
a small bouquet of flowers placed on one side. 

When these bonnets are becoming, their effect is 
very much so, as they give a very youthful appear- 
ance. 

Hats and bonnets in halfdress have the brims de- 
cidedly larger; several of the latter have them 
brought down so low at the sides of the face, that 
they almost meet in a point under the chin. The 
crowns of both are of various forms; some incline 
to the cone shape, others are of the horse-shoe kind, 
where these latter are composed of silk, the ma- 
terial is always laid on in drapery, which is some- 
times mingled with blond lace. Drawn bonnets 
are now very much in favor, even for half-dress, 
particularly those composed entirely of rich ribands, 
they are frequently trimmed under the brim with 
blond lace, disposed en ruche, but looped back at 
the sides by tufts of rose-buds, violets, or other 
small flowers, to correspond with one of the colors 
of the riband, which is generally figured or plaided 
intwo colors; but when these colors are white and 
green, then the flowers may be of different hues. 

It may be cited as a model of lightness and elegant 
simplicity, the capote Taglioni ; itis composed of tulle 
illusion; the crown is plaited, the brim drawn in 
large casings by rose-colored glazed taffetas riband, 
‘a knot of riband to correspond adorns the crown. 
Small roses, disposed in tfts a la Mancini, decorate 
the interior of the brim, to the edge of which is at- 
tached a short veil, somewhat longer than they are 
usually made, of tulle wlusion, embroidered at the 
bottom in a Grecian border, in rose-colored silk, and 
terminate by a deep hem.—Court Magazine. 
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Fall Fashions for 1834. 


Walking Dresses. 


Stir the butter and sugar to a cream, and add to it 


gradually, the liquor. 
Beat the whites of six eggs till they stand alone. 


» — 1} > > ; ’ | o.° S 
Dress one.—A muslin robe, embroidered in 8! Scr the almonds and white of eggs, alternately, 


light pattern round the border. _Pelisse of gros de 
France ; it is of a new and very delicate color, be- 
tween a blue and a gray. The corsage is made to 
sit close to the shape, quite high, and a little point- 
ed, but very gracefully so, in front. The pelerine 
is very deep behind, and on the shoulders, and cut 
out in the heart form on the bosom: it is bordered, 
as are also the fronts of the skirt, with a new fancy 
silk trimming, corresponding in color with the pe- 
lisse. Amadis sleeves. Pou de soie hat, of that 
shade of rose that borders on violet. The brim is 
very open, and short at the ears; the crown is of the 
horse-shoe form ; a sprig of roses is attached to it 
on one side by a knot of glazed taffetas riband. A 
band and knots of riband and blond lace menton- 
nieres ornament the inside of the brim. Round col- 
erette of embroidered muslin, and neck-knot of gla- 
zed taffetas riband, corresponding with the trimming 
of the hat. 


Dress two.—The robe is foulard ; the ground a 
new shade of powissiere, a light pattern in green and 
lilac. The corsage a three-quarter height, is cut bias 
seamed down the front, and trimmed with a small 
round lappel. The sleeves are of the double bouffant 
form at top, moderately full from the elbow rather 
more than half way to the wrist, and from thence 
to the bottom arranged in close folds, disposed en 
diais. The folds are retained by atriple piping, the 
color of the ground of the dress, which should be 
observed also borders the lappel. Canezou of Indian 
jaconet muslin, made quite up to the throat, with a 
deep square falling collar; it sits close to the shape 
at the upper part, but is drawn in full at the waist 
by a knot of taffetas riband, corresponding with the 
ground ofthe dress. ‘The back descends considera- 
bly below the waist in the jacket style ; the fronts 
are rounded, and also pass the ceinture, The man- 
cherons are round, and rather deep. The edge of 
the collar, etc.,is cut in dents, in each of which 
is a light embroidery in feather-stitch. Rice straw 
hat, the crown trimmed with a bouquet of green and 
lilac ostrich feathers, and lilac and white gauze 
riband. The interior of the brim is trimmed in 
the cap style, with an intermixture of blond lace 


and riband. 








Receipts. 
HOW TO MAKE ALMOND PUDDING. 


Shell half a pound of sweet almonds, and pour 
scalding water over them, which will make the 
skins peel off. As they get cool, pour more boiling 
water, till the almonds are all blanched. Blanch 
also the bitter almonds. As you blanch the almonds 
throw them into a bowl ofeold water. Then take 
them out, one by one, wipe them dry in a clean 
towel, and lay them ona plate. Pound them one 
at a time to a fine paste, ina marble mortar, adding 
as you pound them, a few drops of rose-water to 
prevent their oiling. Pound the bitter and sweet 
almonds alternately, that they may be well mixed. 
They must be made perfectly fine and smooth, and 
are the better for being prepared the day before they 
are wanted for the pudding. 





;} oven. 


into the butter and sugar; and then stir the whole 
well together. 

Have ready a puff-paste sufficient for a plate. 
Butter the plate, lay on the paste, trim and notch it. 
Then put in the mixture. 

Bake it about an hour in a modern oven. 

Grate loaf-sugar over it. 


ORANGE PUDDING. 


Grate the yellow rind of the lime and orange, and 
squeeze the juice into a plate, taking out all the 
seeds. 

Stir the butter and sugar to a cream. 

Beat the eggs very light and then stir them by 
degrees into the sauce-pan of butter and sugar. Add, 
gradually the liquor and rose-water and then the lime 
and orange. Stir all well together. 

Have ready a sheet of puff-paste made of four and 
a half ounces of sifted flour, and three ounces of 
fresh butter. Lay the paste in a buttered plate. 


Trim and notch the edges, and then put in the 
mixture. Bake it about half an hour, in a moderate 
Grate loaf-sugar over it before you send it 


| to table. 


| 





PLUM PUDDING. 


You must prepare all your ingredients the day 
previous (except the eggs) thatin the morning you 
have nothing to do but to mix them, as the pudding 


| will require six hours to boil. 


Beat the eggs very light, then put to them half 
the milk and beat both together. Stir in gradually 
the flour and bread grated. Next add sugar. Then 
the fruit and suet alternately. The fruit must be 
well sprinkled with flour, lest it sink to the bottom. 
Stir very hard. Then add the spice and liquor, and 
lastly the remainder of the milk. Stir the whole 
mixture well together. If it is not thick enough, 
add some more flour. If there is too much bread 
or flour, the pudding will be hard and heavy. 

Dip your pudding-cloth in boiling water, shake 
it out and sprinkle it lightly with flour. Lay it in 
a pan and pour the mixture into the cloth. Tie it 
up carefully, allowing room for the pudding to 
swell. 

Boil it six hours, and turn it carefully out of the 
cloth. 

Before you send it to table, have ready some 
blanched sweet almonds cut in slips, or some slips 
of citron, or both. Stick them all over the outside 
of the pudding. 

Eat it with wine, or with a sauce made of drawn 
butter, wine and nutmeg. 

The pudding will be improved if you add to the 
other preparations, the grated rind of a large lemon 
or orange. 





Addison says, that the dog has been the compan- 
ion of man 6000 years and only learned one of his 
vices, that is to worry his species, when he finds 
himintrouble. Tie a saucepan toa dog’s tail, and 
another dog will fall on him—put a man in prison 
for debt, and another will lodge a detainer against 
him. 











